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Che Ueed for Compulsory Zand Cultivation, 
By Cuartes BrapLavuGH. 





My Bill to promote the better cultivation of land in this country 
has brought down on me much wrath. The Saturday Review is speci- 
ally indignant that the holding land cultivable with profit in an 
uncultivated state should be declared a misdemeanor. But why not? 
In a country like our own the ownership of property has surely its 
duties as well as its rights. The laborer able to work who will not 
work is prosecuted and punished as a rogue and a vagabond. It is 
a misdemeanor for a laborer to suddenly transfer his labor from what 
has been his domicile in order to avoid the maintenance of his family. 
He is indictable at common law, and printed rewards may be seen on 
most workhouse gates for the apprehension of laborers who have 
absconded, leaving to the community unfair burdens. Unoccupied 
and unused land near great towns escapes the local rating, whilst 
its value for building purposes is enormously increased by the mere 
augmentation of population. Why should this land escape its proper 
burden any more than the laborer, who is punished if he tries to 
escape ? 

The Spectator suggests that ‘‘ great properties in the home counties, 
kept waste in the hope that London will build upon them, would be 
confiscated’; and declares that the Bill infringes the article of the 
Decalogue ‘thou shalt not steal”; and denounces it as a monstrous 
scheme. The Zimes declares the Bill to be ‘‘the embodiment of a 
scheme of downright plunder”. The Field is shocked by the “ extra- 
ordinary want of common knowledge betrayed by the propounders 
of the Bill”. Some Conservative agriculturalists allege that all land 
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capable of cultivation with profit is already so cultivated, and that 
the mere proposal is an evidence of impudent ignorance.’ 

In the present essay I propose to show: (1) That there is land now 
in an uncultivated state, and for this purpose shall take ‘uncultivated ”’ 
to meet all land not included as cultivated in the agricultural returns 
for Great Britain and Ireland; (2) that a large quantity of this land 
is reclaimable with profit; (3) that the right of ownership of cultivable 
land ought to carry with it the duty of cultivation. 

In the Statistical Abstract the cultivated area of Great Britain and 
Ireland is given, in 1884, as 32,465,861 acres for Great Britain,’ and 
15,242,837 acres for Ireland, making a total nominal acreage of culti- 
vated land in the United Kingdom of 47,708,698, out of 77,606,146 
acres. The agricultural return for 1885 gives total area of land and 
water, including Isle of Man and Channel Islands, at 77,799,793 acres, 
of which 47,895,770 acres is given as the cultivated area: England, total 
area, 32,597,398 ; cultivated, 24,844,490. Wales, total, 4,721,823 ; culti- 
vated, 2,809,558. Scotland, total, 19,466,978; cultivated, 4,845,805. 
Ireland, total, 20,819,847 ; cultivated, 15,242,837. The returns of agri- 
cultural produce statistics of principal crops do not, however, quite 
agree in the acreage cultivated, even in the cases where the returnsrelate 
to the same crops; in these latter returns rye, carrots, cabbage, rape, 
vetches, lucerne, orchards, arable, and grass used also for fruit-trees, 
market gardens, nursery gardens, growing trees and shrubs, woods, 
coppices, and plantations are distinguished. In the grass lands and 
permanent pastures reckoned for hay, or not for hay, the distinguish- 
ment does not seem clear, and adding in the omitted items the totals 
of the two returns differ. Roughly, 30,000,000 of acres are thus given 
as not under cultivation. In 1870 it was estimated by Admiral Maxse, 
in an article in the Fortnightly Review for August 1st, that the space 
occupied by towns, villages, water, road, and rail traffic was 3,898,839 
acres. I am not aware on what authority this estimate was based, 
but assuming its correctness, this would leave 26,000,000 acres of land 
as uncultivated. Admiral Maxse’s general figures differ a little both 
in totals and details from the returns, but not enough to affect the 
arguments he presents. In Ireland the returns allow 4°3 per cent. 
for water, roads, fences, etc. 

The difference between the Statistical Abstract, the Agricultural 
Returns, and the Agricultural Produce Returns, is possibly explained by 
the difficulty even in Great Britain of getting the farmers to fill up 
the schedules sent to them by the department. 

In the return by counties in England and Wales, Bedford, out of 
a total acreage of land and water of 295,509 acres, has 260,298 cul- 
tivated, leaving 35,211 acres unaccounted for, but certainly not all un- 
cultivated, as in every such case deduction has to be made for the space 
occupied by towns, villages, rivers, canals, and other waters, roads, 
rail, ete. Berks, out of 450,132 acres, has cultivated 377,321, leaving 
to be accounted for 72,811. Buckingham, total 467,009, cultivated 
408,361, leaving 59,638. Cambridge, total 524,926, cultivated 487,496, 
leaving 37,430. Cornwall, total 869,878, cultivated 583,421, leaving 
286,457. I should like to have information from this county, for as 





1 In 1885 the agricultural return makes this 32,544,000. 
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there is an increase of 3,811 acres in the cultivated area since 1884, 
reclamation is probably going on. Cumberland, total 970,161, cul- 
tivated 579,069, leaving 391,092. Derby, total 656,243, cultivated 
514,660, leaving 141,583; here too, and apparently in most cases, there 
is a slight increase of cultivated land during the year. Devon, total 
1,655,161, cultivated 1,193,108, leaving 462,053. Dorset, total 
627,265, cultivated 491,123, leaving 136,142. Durham, total 647,592, 
cultivated 423,421, leaving 224,171. Essex, total, 1,055,133, culti- 
vated 835,529, leaving 219,604, which of course includes Epping 
forest. Gloucester, total 804,977, cultivated 659,011, leaving 145,966. 
Hants, total 1,032,105, cultivated 711,521, a very slight reduction on 
the year, leaving 320,584. In this county in the 15 years since 
Admiral Maxse wrote, the cultivated area has increased about 
36,000 acres, and on p. 208 of the Fortnightly Review article, 
Admiral Maxse then showed how small quantities of land on 
Titchfield Common had been profitably reclaimed by separate 
cultivators since 1862; how he had personally reclaimed 40 acres 
the previous year so as to show 12 per cent. per annum on his 
outlay; and that Mr. Blundell, an eminent landagent, ‘calculated 
that at least 120,000 acres of waste land in Hampshire might be 
profitably absorbed into cultivation”. Hereford has a total 532,898 
acres, of which 446,621 acres is cultivated, leaving 86,277. Hertford, 
total 391,141; cultivated 341,381, leaving 49,760. Huntingdon, total 
229,515; cultivated 210,628, leaving 18,887. Kent, 1,004,984; culti- 
vated, 753,065; leaving 251,919. Lancaster, total 1,207,926; culti- 
vated 809,927, leaving 397,999; here about 3,700 acres is shown 
increased cultivation since 1884. Leicester, total 511,719; cultivated 
473,827 (a slight decrease), leaving 37,892. Lincoln, total 1,767,962; 
cultivated 1,510,615, leaving 257,347. Middlesex, total 181,317; 
cultivated 114,709, leaving 66,378, no very large quantity, when 
growing London is reckoned. Monmouth, total 368,399; cultivated 
243,832, leaving 124,567. Norfolk, total 1,356,173; cultivated 1,090,967, 
leaving 265,206. Northampton, total 629,912; cultivated 559,325, 
leaving 70,587. Northumberland, total 1,290,312; cultivated 714,432, 
leaving 575,880. Notts, total 526,176; cultivated 455,077, leaving 
71,099. Oxford, total 470,095; cultivated 417,822, leaving 52,273. 
Rutland, total 94,889, cultivated 86,477, leaving 8,412. Salop, total 
$41,167; cultivated 716,599, leaving 124,568. Somerset, total 1,049,815; 


cultivated 867,469, an increase of 3,150 acres in the year, leaving 182,346. 


In Somerset there appears to be a considerable quantity of common 
land at Storgursey and on the Quantock Hills capable of being made 
of high value, but which cannot be well cultivated under present con- 


ditions (Little’s 4th Report Royal Agricultural Commission, 1882, 


35, 36). Stafford, total 732,434; cultivated 604,757, leaving 
127,677. Suffolk, total 949,825 ; cultivated 781,860, leaving 167,965. 


Surrey, total 483,178; cultivated 299,089, leaving 184,089. Sussex, 


total 934,006 ; cultivated 680,943 (an increase of 3,100 acres in 1884), 

leaving 253,063. Warwick, total 566,458; cultivated 496,840 (a 

decrease from the previous year of 915 acres), leaving 69,618. West- 

moreland, total 500,906; cultivated 250,465, leaving 250,441. Wilts, 

total 859,303; cultivated 757,196, leaving 102,107. "Worcester, total 

472,453; cultivated 402,845, leaving 69,608. York: East Riding, 
02 
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total 804,798, cultivated 662,506, leaving 142,292; North Riding, 
total 1,361,664, cultivated 854,605, leaving 507,059; West Riding, 
total 1,716,389, cultivated 1,211,928, leaving 504,461. 

By the report of Mr. Coleman, Assistant Commissioner to the Royal 
Agricultural Commission (p. 151), it is tolerably clear that there is 
moor land in North Yorkshire, some of which might be reclaimed for 
farming, and more for planting trees. At Newburgh, near Coxwold, 
Sir Geo. Wombwell has actually reclaimed “large tracts of moor 
land ”. 

Again (p. 171), speaking of the head of the Calder Valley, Mr. 
Coleman says : 





‘*T saw several very successful instances of the breaking up of the moor 

and the growth of really good grass, where the elevation was under 1,000 ‘ 
feet. Above that point it will not pay either to plant or improve; the 

climate is too severe. Steep hill sides and gorges might be planted with 
advantage; and if this were generally carried out, the effect on the climate 

would be apparent and beneficial. Where the moor is tolerably level and 

the soil of a fairly light nature a good deal might be gradually improved if 

the moors were enclosed.” 


Anglesey, total 193,511; cultivated 148,006, leaving 45,505. Brecon, 
total 460,158 ; cultivated 204,052, leaving 256,106. Cardigan, total 
443,387 ; cultivated 281,478, leaving 161,909. Carmarthen, total 
606,172; cultivated 441,108, leaving 165,064. Carnarvon, total 
369,482 ; cultivated 187,283, leaving 182,199. Denbigh, total 392,005 ; 
cultivated 269,518, leaving 123,487. Flint, total 169,162; cultivated 
128,346, leaving 40,816. Glamorgan, total 547,070; cultivated 
279,659, leaving 267,411. Merioneth, total 385,291 ; cultivated 157,098, 
leaving 228,193. Montgomery, total 485,351; cultivated 257,061, 
leaving 228,285. Pembroke, total 393,682; cultivated 306,783; leav- 
ing 86,899. Radnor, total 276,552; cultivated 157,483, leaving 
118,069. Aberdeen, total 1,258,510; cultivated 611,424, jeaving 
647,086. Argyll, total 2,092,458 ; cultivated 124,797, leaving 1,967,661. 
Ayr, total 729,186; cultivated 317,484, leaving 411,702. Banff, total 
412,258 ; cultivated 168,595, leaving 243,663. Berwick, total 296,362; 
cultivated 196,290, leaving 100,072. Bute, total 140,327; cultivated 
25,115, leaving 115,212. Caithness, total 446,149; cultivated 106,710, 
leaving 339,439. Dumbarton, total 168,863 ; cultivated 47,305, leay- 
ing 121,558. Dumfries, total 685,519; cultivated 238,158, leaving 
447,361. Edinburgh, total 252,603; cultivated 139,648, leaving 
92,955. Elgin or Moray, total 308,368; cultivated 106,004, leaving 
202,364. Fife, total 316,089; cultivated 250,918, leaving 65,171. 
Forfar, total 563,266; cultivated 254,012, leaving 309,254. Had- 
dington, total 173,637 ; cultivated 117,220, leaving 56,417. Inverness, 
total 2,708,237; cultivated 149,521, leaving 2,558,716. Kincardine, 
total 246,810; cultivated 121,496, leaving 125,314. Kinross, total 
49,182; cultivated 32,246, leaving 16,936. Kirkcudbright, total 
582,982; cultivated 182,490, leaving 400,492. Lanark, total 568,840; 
cultivated 256,083, leaving 312,757. Linlithgow, total 77,256; culti- 
vated 59,258, leaving 18,003. Nairn, total 125,918; cultivated 
26,152, leaving 99,766. Orkney and Shetland, total 612,649; 
cultivated, Orkney 113,246, Shetland 58,538, leaving 440,865. 
Peebles, total 227,869; cultivated 42,514, leaving 185,355. Perth, 
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total 1,656,082; cultivated 345,136, leaving 1,310,946. Renfrew, 
total 160,407; cultivated 95,529, leaving 64,878. Ross and Crom- 
arty, total 2,044,217; cultivated 134,399, leaving 1,909,818. Rox- 
burgh, total 428,464; cultivated 184,322, leaving 244,142. Selkirk, 
total 166,524; cultivated 23,320, leaving 143,204. Stirling, total 
295,285; cultivated 115,058, leaving 180,227. Sutherland, total 
1,347,033; cultivated 40,058, leaving 1,306,975. Wigtown, total 
313,576; cultivated 147,214, leaving 166,362. Isle of Man, total 
145,325; cultivated 100,322, leaving 45,003. Jersey, total 28,717; 
cultivated 20,931, leaving 7,786. Guernsey, etc., total 19,605; culti- 
vated 10,848, leaving 8,857. Antrim, total 711,276 ; cultivated 233,418, 
leaving 477,858. Armagh, total 313,036; cultivated 154,201, leaving 
158,835. Carlow, total 221,294; cultivated 72,326, leaving 148,968. 
Cavan, total 467,011; cultivated 142,810, leaving 324,201. Clare, 
total 768,265; cultivated 145,164, leaving 623,101. Cork, total 
1,838,921; cultivated 405,761, leaving 1,433,160, of which 100,301 is 
‘‘bog or marsh”, 236,341 ‘‘ barren mountain land’’. Donegal, total 
1,190,269; cultivated 233,173, leaving 957,096; of this 337,036 is 
‘barren mountain land”, and 160,485 is ‘‘bog or marsh”. Down, 
total 611,927; cultivated 284,443, leaving 427,484. Dublin, total 
226,895; cultivated 78,594, leaving 148,301. Fermanagh, total 
417,665; cultivated 102,142, leaving 315,523. Galway, total 1,502,362; 
cultivated 212,145, leaving 1,290,217, of which 246,546 is ‘bog or 
marsh’’, and 237,609 ‘barren mountain land”’. Kerry, total 1,159,356; 
cultivated 163,232, leaving 1,004,124, of which 113,668 is ‘‘ bog or 
marsh”’, 275,371 ‘‘ barren mountain land”. Kildare, total 418,497 ; 
cultivated 119,461, leaving 299,036. Kilkenny, total 507,254; cultivated 
147,080, leaving 360,174. King’s, total 493,019; cultivated 114,911, 
leaving 379,608. Leitrim, total 376,212; cultivated 84,112, leaving 
292,100. Londonderry, total513,388; cultivated 180,269, leaving 333,119. 
Longford, total 257,221; cultivated 68,022, leaving 189,199. Louth 
and Drogheda, total 201,618; cultivated 91,546, leaving 110,072. Mayo, 
total 1,318,130; cultivated 174,386, leaving 1,133,744, of which 
341,386 is “‘ bog or marsh”’, and 225,520 “‘ barren mountain”’. Meath, 
total 578,247; cultivated 134,920, leaving 443,327. Monaghan, total 
318,806; cultivated 125,316, leaving 193,490. Queen’s,'total 424,854; 
cultivated 130,559, leaving 293,295. Roscommon, total 585,407 ; 
cultivated 129,555, leaving 425,852. Sligo, total 451,129; cultivated 
85,916, leaving 365,213. Tipperary, total 1,048,969; cultivated 
260,070, leaving 788,899. Tyrone, total 778,943; cultivated 237,528, 
leaving 541,415. Waterford, total 456,198; cultivated 81,419, leaving 
374,779. Westmeath, total 431,017; cultivated 93,752, leaving 337,265. 
Wexford, total 575,700; cultivated 201,200, leaving 374,500. Wick- 
low, total 499,894; cultivated 103,917, leaving 396,977. The area of 
Ireland in 1883 was made up as follows: under crops, including 
meadow and clover, 4,936,701 acres; grass or pasture, 10,109,625 
acres; fallow, 24,824 acres; woods and plantations, 331,245 acres; 
bog, waste, and water, 4,843,536 acres (of this 133,035 acres is under 
water); larger rivers, lakes, and tideways, 494,726 acres. 

A very sad feature in connexion with Ireland is that since 1881 
no less than 238,248 acres have relapsed into an uncultivated state ; 
Clare and Leitrim being the only counties in which there is not a 
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decrease of cultivated acreage. This is the more remarkable because 
the agricultural statistics of 1883 showed a decrease of bogland in one 
aoe By 28,925 acres; the increase is described as “‘ barren mountain 
and”. 

It is, perhaps, not unimportant to note that in 1885, 12,296 agri- 
cultural laborers came to England and Scotland for harvest employ- 
ment, and that of these nearly 4,000 were, in their own country, 
tenant cultivators of from 5 to 40 acres, and 95 had holdings of above 
40 acres. The bulk of these were from Connaught. 

There is much of the land which is returned as cultivated in Eng- 
land which is by no means in a high state of cultivation. The Royal 
Agricultural Commission throws some light on the why; ‘‘the conditions 
and covenants under which land is let are, as a rule, particularly 
narrow and stringent”. Mr. Little, on ‘Cornwall’, p. 7, says: 
‘‘ Compensation for unexhausted improvements does not appear to be 
secured by any custom’’; p. 8: ‘‘In one case (not exceptional) which 
I met with the tenant would not, when quitting, be paid even for the 
hay which he was expected to secure and leave without compensation. 
He was literally entitled to nothing.” In Devon (same report, p. 19), 
a farmer writes: ‘“Tenant-right I have none; it is all on the land- 
lord’s side. My lease (fourteen years) gives me no allowance for per- 
manent improvements. I am not paid for produce left on the farm, 
or allowed to sell or remove.” Mr. Little, in his general remarks, says 
(p. 48): ‘ Restrictions as to cultivation are almost universal”’; p. 52: 
‘The impoverished and beggared condition of farms which have been 
given up by tenants on some estates and are now unlet is due to the 
— attempts of the landlords to get an extreme rent for their 
and. 

Penstrase Moor, in the Union of Truro, Cornwall, was formerly 
“agriculturally worthless”. It is a strip of land of 478 acres, about 
two miles long, varying in width from a furlong to half a mile, on the 
property of Sir T. Dyke Acland. ‘‘The barrenness of the common in 
its unreclaimed condition was owing to a thin stratum of spar stones 
about six inches thick. On this grew nothing except coarse heath 
with black peaty accumulation ; the peat had been, as usual, skimmed 
for fuel. On the removal, however, of the spar stones the subsoil 
proved to be a kindly loam suitable either for cereals, roots, or grass 
crops. The stones when collected were useful for building houses.” 
This land has been let to about 70 persons, the holdings being, 26 
under 4 acres, 13 more than 4 and not exceeding 6 acres, 20 between 
6 and 10 acres, and 8 above 10 acres. Each holding is for three lives 
at a nominal quit rent of 5s., out of which the tenants have an annual 
dinner. The landlord permits a new life to be added as ome drops out 
on payment of a fine calculated on the existing value of the holding 
on the Carlisle tables at 4 per cent. Some of this “worthless” land 
is now realising a gross produce of £10 per acre, not counting poultry 
or garden vegetables. The landlord has received in ten years for 
fines for renewals of leases no less than £1,087. He estimates the 
land which formerly paid no rent to be worth £1 per acre per annum, 
and more than 50 families are living in comfort on less than 500 acres. 

Mr. Little, one of the assistant commissioners for the southern 
district of England, in the 4th report of the Royal Commission on 
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agriculture, 1882, on Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, and Somerset says: 
‘‘T was most agreeably surprised by the nature and condition of the 
homesteads”. ‘I found comfortable and substantial houses”; 
‘“‘nearly all the cottages had a gay little piece of flower garden, and 
some had a number of fruit trees’. ‘‘That this moor, once a barren 
waste, exhibits a great improvement, cannot be doubted; that the 
gross produce raised from it is very large is equally indisputable” ; 
yet Mr. Little is not so certain as to the profit, as “‘ it is a question how 
much of their gross profit is to be placed to remuneration for labor, 
and how much to the occupation of the land”. He adds: 


‘*In every case which I investigated the occupant was either a miner work- 
ing in one of the neighboring mines, or the widow of a miner, or a returned 
emigrant who had purchased from one of the original reclaimers his home- 
stead. The capital is then imported either in the shape of weekly wages 
earned in an employment which does not occupy the man’s whole time, or 
in the shape of accumulated savings. Those who work in mines work 
alternately in night and day shifts, and they utilise their spare hours on 
their farm; the wife and children, however, do most of the farm work. 
The family have a much more comfortable home and many advantages, such 
as milk, butter, eggs, which they would not otherwise enjoy. The man has 
a motive for saving his money and employing his spare time, and if he does 
not gain a large profit as a farmer he enjoys a position of independence; he 
is elevated in the social scale, his self-respect is awakened and stimulated, 
and he acquires a stake and an interest in the country.” 








Ghe Crofters’ Revolt in its Relation to the 
General Zand Question. 





(4 Paper read before the Fabian Society.) 





TuerE is nothing that is, in one way, more conservative in its 
tendencies than the study of history, and nothing that is, in another 
way, more thoroughly revolutionary. The study of history has con- 
servative tendencies because nothing shows more clearly that, though 
violent rows may be easily got up—especially when chief commissioners 
of police are asleep—nothing is more impossible than violent changes. 
And the study of history has, at the same time, tendencies thoroughly 
revolutionary, because it demonstrates by clearly verifiable facts that 
all the greater organised societies or states have hitherto been—if one 
may speak plainly—organised robberies of the weak by the strong. 
This historical fact naturally suggests the desirableness of very 
thoroughgoing changes. But, as we have seen, the study of history 
shows that violent changes are impossible. The practical result, 
therefore, is that we must educate up to thoroughgoing changes. And 
I do not know of any historical fact the consideration of which is more 
calculated to promote such education than the consideration of the 
Crofters’ Revolt in its relation to the general land question. 

The land question, regarded from an impartial historical point of 
view, is seen to be simply the result of the evils arising from the 
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transformation of common into private property in land. The very 
existence, indeed, of society on any other basis than the institution of 
private me eS has been, in England till quite lately, incredible. 
And yet the fact which of all others it is most necessary to be thoroughly 
familiar with in order to the understanding, not only of the land 
question, but of the history of civilisation, is this: Common land- 
ownership has been at once the most fundamental and the most 
universal institution of civilisation. And if we go to the root of the 
differences which separate European from Asiatic civilisations, we 
shall, I think, find it in the different histories, in Europe and in Asia, 
of the communistic ownership of land. Both in Europe and in Asia 
the tillers of the soil have been robbed of their fair share of the 
products of their labor, and those who have produced most of the 
necessaries of life have been themselves too generally the most in 
want of those necessaries. But in Asia the house- and village-com- 
munities owning and tilling the soil in common have been left for the 
most part undisturbed in their communistic organisations, and have 
been robbed as communities by the conquering race which has 
organised that larger social aggregate called the State. In Europe, 
on the contrary, these primitive house- and village-communities have 
been for the most part broken up, and the agricultural laborer has 
been robbed, not so much by the State, as by those who, mainly 
through force and fraud, have got themselves established as private 
landlords. I fear that all this may sound rather strong doctrine. 
Allow me, therefore, to quote in my support a passage from ‘‘The 
Early History of Institutions”, by Sir Henry Maine, a writer who, as 
you know, is politically a strong Conservative. He says: ‘Our 
nearly exclusive familiarity with private property in land has led, I 
think, to our very commonly overestimating the extent to which it 
prevails over the world, and even in western Europe. Its parentage 
may be traced to the ever-increasing authority of the chief—first, 
over his own domain and ‘ booked land’, and, secondarily, over the 
tribe lands. The early growth of the power of the chief is thus of the 
utmost interest in the history of landed property”’ (p. 115). 

Now, the importance of the Crofters’ Revolt in relation to the 
general land question, consists first in this, that in no way better than 
in the study of the causes of this Revolt can we study ‘“‘the growth of 
the power of the Chief”, or, in other words, the origin and history of 
private property in land, or, in one word, landlordism. The history 
of landlordism in the Highlands has had three stages: first, that of the 
Earlier Usurpations; secondly, that of the Crown Charters; and 
thirdly, that of the Nineteenth Century Clearances. The Earlier Usur- 
pations is an antiquarian subject which I have myself gone into pretty 
thoroughly, but with which I shall not venture to bore you. Suffice 
it to say that Mr. Chamberlain had been very superficially crammed 
when, in his Inverness speech on the 18th of last September, he spoke 
as if there had been no landlordism in the Highlands till after 
Culloden. Force and fraud, alas, have flourished more or less every- 
where in the world ever since Cain knocked Abel on the head. In the 
Highlands, some of the old stories of force and fraud are very savage 
indeed; and few of them are worse than those told of the ancestors 
of the great champion now of the landlords, his Grace of Argyll, who 
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made themselves masters of the vast territory of the Duchy chiefly by 
acting over again the story of Cain—only with this difference, that 
they did not, after knocking their brethren on the head, wander forth 
over the world, with a mark on their foreheads, but entered into the 
possessions of their brethren, and got their foreheads circled with one 
coronet after another. There was, however, a certain degree of truth 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks on this head. ‘Till after Culloden, it 
had been so much the interest of the chiefs to stand well with their 
clansmen, that it was in comparatively exceptional cases that they 
ventured to act even on those rights which had been granted to them 
by Charters from the Crown. 


This brings us to the second stage of the history of landlordism in 
the Highlands—that of the Crown Charters. From the time of 
Malcolm Caenmore in the eleventh century the Scottish kings not only 
married now and again English princesses, but invited Norman barons 
into the country to strengthen the kingly hand against the rebels, 
particularly of the Highlands. And adopting the feudal system of 
the Norman barons, the kings, in order to buy over the Highland 
chiefs, said: Make aformal feudal cession of your lands to us, and we 
will regrant them to you in Charters, giving you much more power 
over your lands and tenants than you now possess. It is on these 
precious Charters that the Duke of Argyll founds the rights of the 
Highland landlords; and it was to these Charters that he triumph- 
antly appealed in replying to a letter of mine in the Zimes last October. 
It is worth while then to note the historical facts as to these Charters. 
In the first place then, they gave what the king had not got to give. 
The Highland clansmen had immemorial customary rights, strictly 
limiting the power of the chiefs; and the king, without the smallest 
consideration for their rights, gave the chiefs powers abrogating their 
clansmens’ rights. In their very inception, therefore, these Charters 
were a pure overriding of popular rights by kingly might. Still, if 
these Charters had been strictly interpreted, it would not have been so 
bad for the clansmen as it was. But as to the way in which they 
actually were interpreted, let me read you an extract from another 
standard authority, Mr. Cosmo Innes, who, notwithstanding his strong 
Conservative leanings to the side of the landlords, thus writes in 
his “Scottish Legal Antiquities ” : 


‘*A clan in the Highlands, before the fifteenth century . .. . held their 
crofts and pasture from father to son, from generation to generation, by 
a right as indefeasible as the chiefs. .... A Crown charter was taken in 
favor of the chief who got the whole land of the tribe in barony..... 
The change was an immense advantage to the lord. But it was not so 
advantageous to the poor clansmen . . . . who fell a long way below the 
position which they held before the lands were feudalised. ... . I believe 
the evil was for the most part attributable to the straining of the law by 
lawyers. The books tell us what impediments the humane law in favor of 
the ‘ puir pepil that labors the gaunde’ had to encounter from the practising 
lawyers of the day..... Looking over our country, the land held in 
common was of vast extent. In truth, the arable, the cultivated land of 
Scotland, the land early appropriated and held by charter, is a narrow strip 
on the river bank, or beside the sea. The inland, the upland, the moor, the 
mountain, were really not occupied at all for agricultural purposes, or 
served only to keep the poor and their cattle from starving. They were 
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not thought of when charters were made and lands feudalised. Now, as 
cultivation increased . . . . our lawyers lent themselves to appropriate the 
poor man’s grazing ground to the neighboring baron. They pointed to his 
charter, with its clause of parts and pertinents, with the general clause of 
mosses and moors—clauses taken from the style-book, not with any refer- 
ence to the territory conveyed in that charter—and although the charter 
was hundreds of years old, and the lord had never possessed any of the 
common, when it came to be divided the lord got the whole that was allo- 
cated to the estate and the poor cottar none. The poor had no lawyers.” 


I quoted this passage in my rejoinder to the Duke of Argyll’s reply 
to my former letter in the Zimes, and it apparently shut him up, for 
we have heard nothing more from him since then on the subject of 
Crown Charters. 


We come now to the third stage in the history of landlordism in 
the Highlands—the stage which 1 have distinguished as that of the 
Nineteenth Century Clearances. In consequence of the English 
clearances of the sixteenth century, the spread of commercial prin- 
ciples, and the dying out of the old notion and fact of collective and 
limited ownership of land, the notion of individual and absolute 
ownership had got pretty well established in England by the middle 
of last century. So, after the Rebellion of 1745, the Highland chiefs 
being greatly impoverished, the devil came to them in three different 
shapes, one after another. First he appeared in a guise he very often 
assumes, the guise of a pressing creditor; then he came as a jolly 
sheep-farmer from the south, with lots of tin in his pockets; and said 
the jolly sheep-farmer to the impecunious Highland chief: ‘‘ Clear out 
these rascals, who call themselves your clansmen. Sheep will 
pay you better than men, and if you will let the hills and glens to me, 
I'll double, triple, quadruple your rental.” And last of all the devil 
came to the Highland chief in another shape he very often assumes : 
that of a sharp lawyer. The chiefs knew very well that they were but 
joint owners with their clans of the land they occupied, and that 
Crofter townships had rights of grazing on the hills sanctioned by 
immemorial custom; and they knew very well that, though many a 
chief’s estate had been forfeited by Acts of Attainder, by no Act of 
Parliament had their clansmen’s customary rights been forfeited. 
‘* But,” said the devil in the shape of the sharp lawyer, ‘‘ never mind 
that. In England they act now on the notion of absolute ownership, 
and we’ll just assume that your people are tenants-at-will, and that 
you can do what you like with them and theirs.” And it was simply 
on this assumption, a pure legal fiction, directly in the teeth of all 
historical facts, that the Duke of Athole began the Highland clearances 
in clearing Glen Tilt, just one hundred years ago (1784), and worthily 
have followed suit the Dukes of Sutherland and of Argyll. 


Such, then, has been the history of landlordism in the Highlands, 
and its importance in relation to the general land question is this : 
Elsewhere the force and fraud by which landlordism—the private 
ownership of land—has got itself established is more or less “ ancient 
history”. But in the Highlands we see what has been the universal 
process of the establishment of landlordism only completed in this 
present nineteenth century; and hence, in studying the history of 
Highland landlordism, we may have the fundamental injustice of 
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landlordism brought home to us more forcibly, perhaps, than in any 
other study of the system. But the Crofters’ Revolt is of importance 
with reference to the general land question for this other reason: no- 
where in Western Europe more strongly than among the Crofters 
moved by this revolt—save, perhaps, in some parts of Ireland— 
nowhere more strongly does the memory still live of those immemorial 
customary rights which of old limited the power of the chiefs, but 
which they have ruthlessly overridden in establishing themselves as 
landlords. Similar rights were once possessed in England, but it was 
so long ago now that these rights have been in England forgotten. It 
is not so in the Highlands of Scotland, nor in Ireland. And it is this, 
and this only, that makes any essential difference between the 
English land question on the one hand and the Highland and Irish 
land questions on the other. 

What, now, are these customary rights of Highland land-tillers 
against Highland landlords? What are the customary rights which, in 
spite of the perpetual, tyrannical encroachments of the chiefs, in order to 
become absolute owners of the iand of their clansmen, the land-tillers 
are able still, or have till lately been able, to enforce, in limitation of 
these forceful and fraudulent usurpations of absolute ownership ? 
What, in a word, are Crofters’ rights? These rights may be thus 
specifically stated :— 


1. Determination of rents by independent valuation for fixed 
periods. 

2. Immunity from increase of rent during these fixed periods. 

3. Security from eviction, except for personal delinquency or non- 
payment of rent. 

4. Virtually hereditary occupation from father to son. 

5. Attachment to all arable holdings of a corresponding extent of 
hill-grazing. 

Or, to state these more briefly, Crofters’ rights are these three :— 
Fair Rents, Fixity of Tenure, and Fair Holdings. In proof of this, I 
submit the following extracts from writers of authority on the Customs 
of the Highlands, and shall give them in chronological order. 


Captain Burt, in his ‘‘Letters from the North of Scotland”, written 
about the year 1730, speaks of 


“the notion they entertain that they have a kind of hereditary right to 
their farms, and that none of them are to be dispossessed unless for some great 
trangression against their chiefs, in which case every individual would con- 
sent to their expulsion” (Vol III., p. 177). 


, Mr. Thomas Newte, in his ‘‘ Tour in England and Scotland”, 1785, 
likewise bears witness to the sanction given by Custom to the heredi- 
tary right of the tenants to their farms. 


The Earl of Selkirk, in his ‘‘ Observations on the Present State of 
the Highlands of Scotland”, 1805, thus writes: — 


‘*They remember not only the very opposite behavior of their former 
chiefs ; they recollect also the services their ancestors performed for them ; 
they recollect that, but for these, the property could not have been pre- 
served. .... They reproach their landlord with ingratitude, and remind 
him that, but for their forefathers, he would now have no estate. The per- 
manent possession which they have always retained of their paternal farms 
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they consider only as their just right for the share they had borne in the 
general defence, and can see no difference between the title of their chief and 
their own” (p. 120). 


Sir John MacNeill, G.C.B., in his “‘ Report on the Western High- 
lands and Islands’, addressed to the Board of Supervision, 1851, 
says :— 


“* Rents have generally been determined by professional surveyors or valwators 
for a whole farm, and the amounts are distributed over the crofts it con- 
tains by the Crofters themselves, in concert with the proprietor or his factor. 
The rent (f the croft, once fixed, remained unchanged, unless in the event of a 
general increase or reduction of all the rent on the property, or part of the 
property, on which it is situated; and in all cases that rent includes the 
hill grazing, which is almost always attached to it. Once established in his 
small farm, the Crofter’s name is entered on the rent roll, and, so long as he pays 
his rent he does not expect to be removed unless as a punishment for delin- 
quency. On some of the old hereditary properties the occupation of 
the croft has, by custom, become hereditury, the son, if in a condition to 
take a croft, succeeding to his father’s & = a matter of course ; and this custom 
has generally been respected by persons wh. have recently acquired large pro- 
perties where it was established” (p. 9). 


Finally, Lord Napier and Ettrick, in ‘* The Report on the Crofters 
and Cottars of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 1884,” says :-— 


‘In referring to alleged deprivation of land Rights, if we may except a 
few ambiguous utterances, they urged no claim to property in the soil, in 
the strict sense, but rather to security of tenure as occupiers at a customary 
rent, or a rent fixed by some impartial authority (p. 4). Of the terms under 
which the smaller tenants held their possessions, no definite account is 
presented, but it is assumed that they were entitled to security of tenure, subject 
to rent and services as the descendants or successors of those svordinate members 
or dependants of the family, who in former ages won the land for the Clan, 
and maintained the fortunes of the Chief by their swords. This claim to 
security of tenure is held to have been in some sort transmitted to early occupiers 


(p. 5). ‘The opinion so often expressed before us that the small tenantry of 


the Highlands have an inherited inalienable right to security of tenure in. their 


possessions while rent and service are duly rendered is an impression indigenous 
to the country” (p. 8). 


These extracts prove, I think, that Fair Rents, Fixity of Tenure, 
and Fuir Holdings cannot be justly regarded as new privileges of which 
the concession is to be implored, but as old rights of which the restora- 
tion is to be demanded. 

But the whole matter is summed up in the following passage. And 
bear in mind that, in no case, do I quote from any ‘“‘ rascally agitator”’, 
like myself and my friends of the Highland Land Law Reform Associa- 
tion. Now, as always, the people I put into the witness box are good 
Conservatives, and most of them lawyers, but at the same time, 
authoritative historical writers, and out of their own mouths I condemn 
their Conservatism. Dr. Skene, in his ‘‘ Celtic Scotland”, thus describes 
what has been the political position of the Highlanders—and, I may 
add, of the Irish. It has been, he says, ‘‘ that of a people possessing 
a customary law, and an unrecognised social system opposed to the 
law acted upon by the governing authority, and the latter has pre- 
vailed in the long run” (p. 355).. This, very neatly and briefly 
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expressed, then, is the secret of the Highland land question; and this 
is the whole secret also of the English misgovernment of Ireland. 
They have legislated on ideas of justice contrary to Irish—as also to 
Highland—ideas of justice. And this being the secret of our Irish 
difficulty, permit me to say, in passing, that it seems to me pretty clear 
that our only way out of it is to let the Irish—who are not savages— 
act in their own country on their own notions of justice. 


But, you will say, if my Highland countrymen actually had such 
customary rights, why did they not resist these assumptions of absolute 
right on the part of the landlords? why did they not resist these wrong- 
ful evictions, these remorseless clearances? Because, in the first 
place, of the terrorising butcheries that followed Culloden under the 
orders of the Butcher Duke of Cumberland. I stood lately on the 
stone on which the accursed German stood during the battle. But I 
saw also that, within the last two years, and since the commencement 
of this new Highland movement, the trenches in which the High- 
landers were buried who fell in their ranks, mown down by the English 
artillery, cut down by the German cavalry—I saw that these slaughter- 
trenches were now all marked by headstones, each bearing the name 
of the clan which fell there fighting. And I trust that the erection of 
these headstones may be a sign that the butcheries of his German 
royal highness will not yet, for some time, be forgotten. But there is 
a further answer to the question, why did the Highlanders not resist, 
or rather—for resist they did—why did they not successfully resist 
the evictions and clearances? Simply because the armies at the dis- 
posal of the landlords were too strong for them. Three armies were 
at the disposal of the landlords for crushing the people—the armies of 
the bluecoats, the redcoats, and the blackcoats—the police, the soldiers, 
and the clergy; and the last were the worst of the three. For the 
clergy, bribed by snug bits of land for themselves, preached perpetu- 
ally that the sufferings of the people were God’s just punishment for 
their sins, and that hell and eternal damnation would be the sure 
consequence of resisting their cruel oppressors. 


And yet, though unsuccessfully, they did resist. I will not give 
the harrowing details of any of these fruitless resistances. But, rather 
as a sign of the Highland fire that still burned in their breasts, 
let me give you some verses of a contemporary ballad. The Duke 
of Atholl, in clearing Glen Tilt, and turning one of the richest glens 
in the Highlands into a pasturage for deer, insisted that the young 
men should form themselves into a regiment to serve in the American 
War. Indignant at the way they had been treated, they refused. 
Press gangs, however, were sent up the Glen, and the young men 
were carried off by force. When peace was proclaimed, instead of 
restoring them, as promised, to their friends, the Duke, assuming over 
them the rights of a slave-owner, was only prevented from selling them 
to the East India Company by a mutiny of the regiment. The story 
is told in a contemporary ballad called ‘“‘ Murray’s Roguery”: 


‘*To the East Indies we were sold 
By Murray, for a bag of gold, 
But listen awhile, and I'll unfold 
How we did blast his glory. 
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CHORUS: 
‘*O, Charlie, are ye waukin’ yet ? 
Or are ye sleepin’? I would wait. 
The Highland drums to arms do beat. 
Will you go on board this morning ? 


‘Were it to fight against France or Spain, 
We would with pleasure cross the main, 
But, as bullocks, to be sold for gain, 

Our Highland blood abhorred it. 
CHoRUvs. 


‘‘The Highland boys did him deny, 
Saying, We will fight until we die, 
Both you and Murray we defy, 
And we'll comb your hair this morning. 
Cnorvs. 


“*To the East Indies we won’t go, 
To join Eyre Coote or Hector Munro, 
Our time is out and home we go, 
In spite of all your saying No! 
CnHoRvs. 
“‘Upon the earth short may he dwell, 
And, like all traitors, go to hell, 
Who thought the 77th to sell— 
But God detected his roguery ! 
CuHorvs. 


Were further proof needed that these customary rights were un- 
forgotten, and hence that, in the downtrodden people, there still 
lived a deep and passionate feeling of the wrongs they endured— 
were further proof of this needed, it would be amply provided by the 
circumstances of the present Revolt of the Crofters. This has been 
attributed to us agitators. Fools and idiots! It is a far more 
serious thing than it would be were it caused merely by outside 
agitation. It is because the heather was dry that the little spark we 
applied to it has set it on fire. Dry! Yes! the old sap of love and 
loyalty to their chiefs—the chiefs who have robbed and evicted them, 
swept them into the slums of the great towns, or shipped them off 
to America—the old sap of love and loyalty to chiefs turned land- 
lords has, at length, gone out of them. Hence it is that we have 
been welcomed as we have been, coming as we did not so much to 
stir up indignation, as to say simply, We shall stand shoulder to 
shoulder with you in endeavoring to get justice done. And for 
myself I will say that those land missions of mine in the Highlands 
have been their own exceeding great reward. They brought me in 
contact not only with a glorious physical atmosphere, but with a 
noble moral atmosphere. Finer fellows I have never known than 
most of the Crofters and fishermen of the Hebrides. And as to the 
‘women, I went to Valtos, in the Isle of Lewis, expressly to see the 
heroines who, when their husbands, brothers, and sweethearts were 
away at the fishing, fought, unaided by men, the battle of the town- 
ship against the big sheep farmer and his myrmidons; and at my fare- 
well meeting at Valtos I said quite truly that I wished I were younger, 
so that I might have a chance with one of these women. 
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And now I come to state thirdly the most practical reason of all 
those which give importance to the Crofters’ Revolt in its relation to 
the general land question. That reasun is that the only measure 
which will satisfy the just demands of the Crofters, and which will 
do justice to the Crofters in giving, and to the landlords in taking 
away—will be a measure which will in effect be a measure of land 
nationalisation. The following is the amendment which I proposed, 
and which was carried with enthusiastic unanimity at the Portree 
Conference last September: ‘‘That this Conference is of opinion that 
no measure will be a satisfactory settlement of the Highland Land 
Question, which besides giving security of tenure and tenant right to 
all occupiers, does not, through a land court responsible to Parliament, 
effect a restoration to the people of the whole area of the Highland 
forests, moorlands, and hillgrazings; restoring to townships the hill- 
grazings of which they have been robbed, and to the community 
generally the benefits to be derived from the said forests, moorlands, 
and hillgrazings ; and this conference resolves to continue the agitation 
for Highland land law reform till such a measure as above indicated 
becomes law.” 


Now, what I meant, and mean, by this amendment is :— 


1st. In the most definite and determined manner possible to make the 
whole of the Highland land agitation a demand for the restoration of 
Rights, not the concession of Charities. This is the point that I have chiefly 
insisted on from the time of my first connexion with this movement. And 
naturally so, seeing that nothing has more contributed to the indigna- 
tion with which I have beheld the present condition of my Highland 
countrymen than my knowledge, as a student of history, of the way in 
which the old customary law of the Highlands has been trampled 
under foot, not only in defiance of every principle of justice, but in 
contrast even with the way in which a similar customary law was in 
England, partially at least, respected by the judges and by Parliament. 

2nd. As the necessary deduction from such a fundamental principle 
as above-stated, this amendment demands that all dealing with the 
Highland area, with a view to the restoration of the rights of the 
occupiers, be taken out of the hands of the landlords and entrusted to 
a land court responsible to Parliament. The rights of which the land- 
lords have robbed the people and which they have usurped for them- 
selves have immensely zncreased the power and the rentals of the land- 
lords. It is idle, therefore, to expect from landlords a restoration of 
rights which must necessarily immensely decrease both their power and 
their rentals. And hence, not only can the restoration of these rights 
be safely entrusted only to a land court, but landlords must be prevented 
from standing in the way of, or influencing the appointment of, a land 
court, or embarrassing its action when it is appointed—in other words, 
must not be elected as representatives of Highland counties. ‘ All 
honorable men” the landlords no doubt are, but they are hardly men 
of such heroic self-abnegation as voluntarily to strip themselves of so 
much of their power, and forego so much of their rentals, as justice 
to the Crofter demands that they shall be deprived of. 

3rd. This amendment means that in any measure that can be 
accepted as satisfactory, provision must be made for the immediate 
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appointment of a land court. It implies, therefore, the strongest 
opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s Whig-conciliating postponement of 
any practical remedy for the urgent grievances of the Crofters, till the 
quite indefinite period when there shall be created a new universal 
system of representative local government. 

4th. ‘‘Restoring to townships the grazings of which they have 
been robbed ” means that the land court shall be empowered compul- 
sorily to break up deerforests and sheepruns, and in so doing, to 
enforce such terms on the landlords as may seem to the court equit- 
able in the circumstances of each case, and such as may be defended 
before Parliament to which the court is responsible. What these 
terms should generally, or, in any particular case, be, it is not for 
me to say: it will be for the court to determine. But I think that 
the land court should have full power either to take land without any 
compensation—if this should in any case appear just—or with com- 
pensation: and that, either by way of purchase, or of annuity—in 
other words, a fixed rent—provided always that such annuity or fixed 
rent shall in no case exceed the agricultural value, whatever may be 
the sporting value. 

5th. “Restoring to the community generally the benefits to be 
derived from the said forests, moorlands, and hillgrazings ””—means, 
in the first place, that the land court shall make such arrangements 
with reference to deerforests, moorlands, and hillgrazings as will, at 
least, go considerably beyond such tinkering measures as, for instance, 
Professor Bryce’s ‘‘ Access to Mountains Bill”; and it means further 
that the land court shall have power to receive applications for sites 
for building purposes from others than Crofters, and to determine 
the conditions on which any land, within their jurisdiction, may be 
feued or let on building leases. But this clause (‘‘ Restoring to 
the community generally the benefits, etc.””) does no¢ in my conception 
of it, mean that, in the case of rent being paid to the land court, 
as the result either of purchase, or of confiscation—such rent shall be 
used for the general benefit of the community, in the reduction of 
general taxation, etc. I think that profits accruing to the State from 
its management of the Highland deerforests, etc., should go, first of all, 
to improving the state of the Highlands, and doing, in fact, all those 
things of which the advantages are universally admitted, but for 
which the means are persistently refused. 

One word in conclusion. What I was always saying in the High- 
lands was, that the message of which I was the bearer was one of 
such sympathy, and more, such determination to back up and support, 
as, | believed, authorised me to say that our motto would henceforth be, 
not as of old, ‘‘ Highlanders shoulder to shoulder!” but the new and 
noblerone, ‘‘Sassenach and Highlanders together shoulder to shoulder !” 
My aim, therefore, in this address has been to show how much of a 
common cause you Sassenach have with the Highlanders, and that 
nothing will more contribute to a general settlement of the land 
question than such a settlement of it in the Highlands as will alone 
now satisfy Highlanders. Their local victory will prepare for a general 
triumph. Let me conclude, then, by saying to you as to them, 
Sassenach and Highlanders, together shoulder to shoulder ! 

J. 8. Sruarr Guenniz. 
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IV.—Guass. 
(Concluded from page 162.) 


Avanturine Glass.—The natural avanturine or Sunstone is a rare kind 
of felspar (a double silicate of aluminium generally with an alkali 
or alkaline earth), of a pale yellow tint, exhibiting in addition a 
remarkable play of color due to the presence of minute crystals of 
oxide of iron, spangles of mica or some other mineral. Avanturine 
glass is of a reddish or greenish hue, sparkling with a golden light 
derived from the numberless tiny crystals or spangles embedded 
within it. Artificial avanturine is more beautiful than the natural 
sunstone, and tradition awards the merit of its earliest but accidental 
discovery to Briani of Venice, about six centuries ago. It was used 
for Venetian Mosaic work and for ornament, but its preparation was 
confined to just a few high Venetian families who kept the knowledge 
of the processes a profound secret, according to the custom of the time. 
In the middle of the present century artificial avanturine was again 
accidentally formed, and since then more or less successful efforts have 
been made to determine the exact processes of its production; but 
our greatest successes have not yet enabled us to reach the level of 
beauty attained in the ancient Venetian manufacture. One kind of 
avanturine is made from a soda-lime glass colored red with cuprous 
oxide, and then having an infinite number of crystals of reduced 
copper disseminated throughout the mass. Another kind is made by 
adding iron filings to a green cupric glass until it becomes red and 
opaque; the hematine (as this opaque red glass is called) glass is 
then closely covered with ashes and gradually cooled with the resulting 
formation of avanturine glass. The origin of the name “‘ avanturine”’ 
is doubtful; on the one hand the particular kind of glass so-called is 
said to take its name from the natural mineral, and on the other hand 
it has been ingeniously put that ‘‘This glass having been produced 
in the first instance by the accidental (par aventwre) dropping of some 
brass filings into a pot of melted glass was called aventurine; sub- 
sequently the name was applied to the stone of which the glass was 
an imitation’’. 

Cotortess Guass.—In treating of colored glass we saw that the 
presence of ferrous oxide gave a deep green tint, and ferric oxide a 
very light yellow, the colors in each case becoming darker in propor- 
tion as the quantity of the oxide was increased. The presence of 
carbon also imparts to glass a yellow or brownish hue. As it is nearly 
impossible to get the materials required for glass-making without 
these impurities, when the glass is required to be colorless means have 
to be taken to counteract their effects. For this purpose it is usual 
to employ an agent which will oxidise the carbon into carbon dioxide 
(CO*) and the ferrous oxide (Fe O) to ferric oxide (Fe? O°), for although 
this latter colors yellow, unless it be present in large quantities the 
yellow it imparts is of a shade so pale as to be scarcely visible. The 
usual agents are pyrolusite or the black oxide of manganese (man- 
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ganese dioxide, Mn 0*), white arsenic (arsenious oxide, As* 0°), and 
saltpetre or nitre (potassium nitrate, KNO*); of these three the man- 
ganese dioxide is the most effectual, and in consequence of its great 
value for decolorising glass it has been termed sapo vitriariorum, or 
glassmakers’ soap. Manganese dioxide gives a violet tint, but in 
oxidising the ferrous oxide it is deprived of some of its oxygen, and 
the resultant substance has little or no coloring effect upon the glass. 
Ferric oxide colors green, and green and violet are complementary colors 
—t.e., green glass permits none of the colors of the spectrum to pass 
through save the green rays, and violet glass transmits none but the 
violet; and a combination of green light and violet produces white ; 
the conjunction of the green and violet rays passing through the 
same glass, therefore, gives it a colorless appearance. Hence we find 
that a minute quantity of the black oxide of manganese added to the 
molten glass will act as a decolorising agent in two ways: firstly, by 
oxidising the ferrous oxide to ferric, and thus transforming a sub- 
stance which colors glass a decided green into one which gives a yellow 
so pale as to be almost invisible; and secondly, the colors imparted by 
the oxides are complementary. 

Having discussed the methods of obtaining colored and colorless 
glass, we come now to one or two kinds of glass which come under 
both heads—as, for instance, flashed glass. ‘The process of flashing 
glass was well known to the ancients, and the Portland (or Barberini) 
vase—to which reference has been already made—is a beautiful 
example of this work. Flashed glass is colorless glass covered with a 
coating of colored, or the original glass may be colored and then 
coated with colorless ; thus flashed glass may be colored either on the 
outside or inside. In the first place the glass-blower takes up the 
colorless mass on the end of his blowpipe and dips it into a pot of 
liquid colored glass until it is covered with a thin film; in the second 
case the process is just reversed. When figures are produced on flashed 
glass, the outer coating is cut away, exposing the inner surface, and 
leaving the figures only of the outer coat. In this way the ancients 
cut away the outer white glass from the blue to make the figures of 
Peleus and Thetis on the Portland vase. 

Painted or Stained Glass.—The method of painting glass, and the 
materials used therefor, bear little resemblance to any other painting 
save that of porcelain. For every other kind of painting the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms contribute profusely from their rich and varied store 
of color, but the glass painter is limited to the resources of the mineral 
kingdom, and relies mainly on the oxides of the metals to supply him 
with the rainbow hues he contrives to give to his glass. Unlike other 
painting, too, the pigments, when laid upon the glass, have to be 
subjected to the action of heat; this causes them either to permeate 
the glass or become fused upon its surface; this same heat, which 
would destroy the coloring properties of organic pigments, brings out 
or emphasises the brilliancy and transparency of the mineral. When 
heat causes the colors laid on the glass to penetrate throughout its 
mass, the glass is generally said to be ‘stained’, and is perfectly 
transparent ; sometimes, however, the colors are merely fused upon 
the surface of the glass, which is only semi-transparent and is then 
said to be ‘painted’. For this latter purpose very fusible glass is 
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used of the requisite tint when melted: it is reduced to a fine powder 
and worked up with turpentine. After applying it to the surface to 
be painted it is heated to a temperature sufficiently high to fuse the 
colored glass, but not high enough to melt the glass to which it is 
applied. Care must be taken to see that all the colors used at the 
same time are of the same degree of fusibility, otherwise some would 
be either insufficiently fused or too fluid by the heat necessary to melt 
others. If the glass pigments be of varying degrees of fusibility, then 
the hardest should be laid on and heated before applying the softer 
and more fusible. Records of the use of colored glass for windows 
date back as early as the fourth century, but the earliest reference I 
have found to the use of stained glass for figure subjects belongs to the 
eleventh century, where a historian of that date mentions an ancient 
glass picture representing ‘the mystery of the Holy Eucharist”, 
then in the church belonging to the monastery of Dijon. Some of the 
most beautiful stained glass windows in the world, I believe, are to be 
seen in the Church of St. Gudule in Brussels. 

Opalescent or milk glass is glass rendered opaque by a phosphate, 
aluminate, or fluoride, as for instance bone phosphate (Ca*(PO*)*), 
eryolite (Al? F* + 6HF) and fluor spar (CaF*). White arsenic is also 
used for producing an opal tint; it renders the glass translucent and of 
a pale bluish-white, gleaming redly in certain lights. On powdering 
and testing this glass the presence of arsenic may be readily detected. 

Enamel is an easily fusible glass (e.g., lead-glass) rendered white 
by the presence of a substance, such as the oxides of tin (SnO*), anti- 
mony (Sb* O*) or arsenic, or the sulphate of barium (BaSO*) which 
becomes disseminated throughout the mass of hot molten glass, but is 
itself infusible at the temperature employed. It is mostly used as 
a ‘‘lining”’ for cooking utensils, and is laid on to the given surface 
with a brush and then subjected to the action of heat. Enamels may 
be white, or colored by the addition of suitable metallic oxides in the 
ordinary way. 

Although etched glass is most beautiful, and the process of etching 
has been known for at least a couple of centuries, it is only quite 
recently that it has come into use for ornamental purposes. Now its 
beauty is becoming so widely recognised that the delicate tracery and 
fairy-like daintiness of etched designs is in great measure superseding 
the heavier and costly cut glass. ‘The process is fairly simple and is, 
roughly, as follows: the glass to be etched is covered with wax and 
the desired design traced out on the wax, cutting it through to the 
glass with a sharp pointed instrument, called a graver or burin. 
After the design is thus clearly cut into its waxen coating the glass is 
placed in an atmosphere of hydrofluoric acid (HF) for a little while; 
it is then taken out and the wax washed away, and the design is 
seen clearly and distinctly etched in opaque lines upon the glass. If, 
instead of using gaseous hydrofluoric acid, the article be dipped in 
the liquid acid the etching is transparent instead of opaque. The 
scale is sometimes etched upon thermometer tubes by means of hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

The brittleness of glass, the ease with which it breaks, is a con- 
stant source of trouble to housewives, especially if they delight in 
pretty dainty glass and happen to have careless servants. To many 
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of these, and perhaps even in a greater degree to shipowners, the 
discovery of toughened glass has been extremely welcome. In order to 
toughen glass it is heated until it begins to soften, then dipped in a 
bath of hot oil and left to cool slowly ; sheet glass may be toughened 
by leaving it to cool between sheets of heated metal. Glass so 
toughened cannot be cut with a diamond, and is broken with difficulty 
unless it is thrown from a height or with great force, and then it flies 
into a multitude of fine splinters somewhat in the same manner as 
the Rupert’s drops after the tail is broken. 

Glass may be made into what is called soluble or water glass, or it 
may be actually dissolved by water. Soluble glass is obtained by 
using certain proportions of the alkali and the silicate. It is used 
for diminishing the combustibility of muslin and other light linen 
or cotton fabrics, wood, and canvas (especially when employed for 
theatrical scenery), for preserving natural stone from decay, and for 
the mural painting known as stereochromy. At a high temperature 
water will decompose plate and window glass if it be left to its action 
for some length of time; some plate glass was found to have been 
decomposed one-fifth of an inch after it had been suspended in the 
steam of a high-pressure boiler for four months. Faraday, however, 
found that flint glass was acted upon more rapidly. 

Hypatia Braptaven Bonner. 
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CaprrAL. 


WE have already seen that Capital is accumulated by withholding 
from the producer a large part of the value he produces, and we have 
now to look more closely into the growth of Capital and the uses to 
which it is put. A glance over the historical Past, as well as the 
study of the Present, inform us that Capital has always been 
—es indeed it always must be—obtained from unpaid labor, or, 
if the phrase be preferred, by the partial confiscation of the 
results of labor. In communities the. economic basis of which 
was slave-labor, this fact was obvious; the owner confiscated the 
whole products of his slaves’ toil, and he became a capitalist by 
this process of continued confiscation; while the slave, fed, clothed, 
and housed out of the fruit of his own labor by his master, never owned 
anything as of right, nor had any property in that which he created. 
As civilisation advanced, serf-labor replaced slave-labor; here also 
the confiscation of the results of labor was obvious. The serf was 
bound to give so many days of work to his lord without payment ; 
this service rendered, the remainder of his time was his own, to pro- 
duce for his own subsistence ; but the lord’s capital increased by the — 
confiscation of the results of the serf’s labor during the days whereon 
he worked for his lord. In modern times “free labor” has replaced 


1 Those who desire to read the preceding articles will find them in Our Corner 
for February and March, sent post free for One Shilling. 
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serf-labor, but in the present industrial system, as truly as in slave 
and in serf communities, Capital results from unpaid labor, though 
now from the unpaid labor of the wage-earner. We may search the 
whole world over, and we shall find no source of wealth save labor 
applied to natural agents. Wealth is never rained down from heaven, 
nor is it ever a spontaneous growth; unless indeed wild fruits taken 
for food be counted wealth, and even to these must human labor be 
applied in the form of picking ere they can be used. It is the result 
of human labor; and if one man has more than he has produced, it 
necessarily follows that another man has less than he has produced. 
The gain of one must be the loss of another. There are but sixteen 
court cards in the fifty-two, and if by ingenious shuffling, packing, 
and dealing, all the court cards fall to one player, only the lower 
cards can remain for the others. 

Separating ‘‘ Capital” from ‘‘ Wealth” we may conveniently 
define it as ‘‘ wealth devoted to purposes of profit”, and as “‘ wealth 
is the result of labor applied to raw material”, Capital becomes the 
result of labor devoted to purposes of profit. John Stuart Mill says 
the ‘accumulated stock of the produce of labor is termed Capital ”. 
Macleod: ‘‘ Capital is any Economic Quantity used for the purpose of 
Profit”’. Senior: ‘‘Economists are agreed that whatever gives a profit 
is properly called Capital”. Something more, however, than the 
activity of labor is implied in the existence of Capital. There must 
have been saving, as well as production. Hence Marshall speaks of 
Capital as ‘‘the result of labor and abstinence”; Mill of Capital as 
‘“‘the result of saving”; and soon. It is obvious that if the products 
of labor were consumed as fast as they were made, Capital could not 
exist. We have, therefore, reached this certainty when we contem- 
plate Capital; someone has worked, and has not consumed all that 
he has produced. 

Under these circumstances, we should expect to find Capital in 
the hands of industrious and abstinent producers. But as Mill very 
justly points out: ‘In a rude and violent state of society it continually 
happens that the person who has Capital is not the very person who 
has saved it, but some one who, being stronger, or belonging to a 
more powerful community, has possessed himself of it by plunder. 
And even in a state of things in which property was protected, the 
increase of Capital has usually been, for a long time, mainly derived 
from privations which, though essentially the same with saving, are 
not generally called by that name, because not voluntary. The actual 
producers have been slaves, compelled to produce as much as force 
could extort from them, and to consume as little as the self-interest 
or the usually very slender humanity of their task-masters would 
permit.” How many of our great capitalists have produced and 
saved until they accumulated the fortunes they possess? These 
fortunes are greater than any human being could save out of his 
makings, even if he lived most abstemiously, instead of with the 
luxury and ostentation of a Rothschild or a Vanderbilt. But if they 
have not made and saved, how come they to possess? Mill gives the 
answer, though he did not mean it to be applied to modern indus- 
trialism. ‘In a rude and violent state of society’? Capital is not in 
the hands of the producer and saver, but in the hands of those who 
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possess themselves “of it by plunder”—legalised plunder, in our 
modern days. The “saving” is not voluntary; it is ‘derived from 
privations”; the “actual producers” are wage-earners, who are 
“compelled to produce as much as” pressure can extort from them, 
and to ‘‘ consume as little” in the form of wage as they can be beaten 
down to by the competition of the labor-market. These men “ have 
labored, and”’ others “‘ have entered into their labors ’”’. 

A very brief comparison of those who produce and save, and those 
who possess themselves of the results of labor and abstinence, will 
suffice to show the inequality which characterises the present system. 
The worker lives hardly and dies poor, bequeathing to his children 
the same necessity of toil: I do not forget that the more fortunate 
workers have shares in Building Societies, a few pounds in the Savings 
Bank, and even an interest in a Burial Club, so that the parish may 
not have the expense of burying them; but I say that these poor 
successes—vast indeed in the aggregate, but paltry when the share 
of the individual is looked at—bear no kind of reasonable proportion 
to the wealth created by the worker during his life-time. On the 
other hand the capitalist either starts with inherited wealth, grows 
richer, and bequeaths the increased wealth to his children; or he 
begins poor, saves a little, then makes others work for him, grows 
rich, and bequeaths his wealth. In the second generation, the capi- 
talist can simply invest his wealth and live on the interest; and since 
all interest must be paid out of the results of labor, the workers not 
only lose a large proportion of their produce, but this very confiscated 
produce is made into a future burden for them, and while the fathers 
build up the capitalist, the children must toil to maintain his children 
in idleness. 

Capital may also be accumulated by the ownership of raw material, 
since no wealth can be produced until labor can get at this. The 
question of rent will be considered under the head of Land; here 
we are only concerned with the fact that wealth appropriated in this 
way is investible, and on this also interest can be obtained. 

Now the enormous burden placed on labor by the investment of 
money at interest, is not appreciated as it ought to be. The interest 
on the National Debt, including terminable annuities, amounted in 
1884-5 to £28,883,672 12s.; how much is paid in dividends on rail- 
way, tram-car, and companies’ shares, it would be difficult to discover. 
Mr. Giffen, in his “‘ Progress of the Working Classes”, estimates that 
the capitalist classes receive from capital — excluding ‘wages of 
superintendence’ and salaries—some £460,000,000 a year. In 1881, 
the income-tax returns quoted by Mr. Giffen show that the income 
from capital was no less than £407,000,000, and in estimating those 
in Schedules B and D (Part I.) Mr. Giffen certainly takes care to make 
the gains on ‘‘idle capital” as small as he can. Mr. Giffen takes the 
aggregate income of the whole nation at about £1,200,000,000, so 
that according to his own figures Capital takes more than a third part 
of the national income. 1 should be prepared to contend that the 
burden on the producers is heavier than he makes out, but even taking 
his own calculations the result is bad enough. For all this money 
which goes to capitalists is money not earned by the receivers—mark 
that all which isin any sense earned, as wages of superintendence, 
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etc., is excluded—and by all this is lessened the share of the produce 
of labor which goes to labor. 

We have already dealt with the way in which the worker suffers 
injustice when capital is invested in machinery owned by private 
individuals; we have now to consider the portion of it used as loans, 
cases in which the capitalist takes no part in the management of any 
industrial concern, but merely lends his money at usury, living on the 
interest he receives. There is so much confusion of thought on this 
subject, so much idea that a man has “a right” to invest money at 
interest, that it is necessary to try to get at the ‘‘bed-rock” of the 
question. Take the case of a man who earns 30s. in a week; suppose 
he spends 20s. and saves 10s. For the 20s. he spends he receives their 
equivalent in commodities, and these he consumes; he has had his 
‘“‘money’s worth’’, and he is content, and if he requires more com- 
modities he knows he must labor again to earn their equivalent in 
money. The 10s. he has saved, however, are to have a different fate ; 
they represent, also, so much possibility of possession of their equiva- 
lent in commodities which he could consume; but he desires to defer 
this consumption to a future day, to defer it, perhaps, until he is too 
old to give labor in exchange for his needs. One might suppose that 
the equivalent of commodities for the 10s. would be as satisfactory 
as the equivalent of commodities for the 20s. But itis not so. He 
desires to invest his 10s. at interest; let us suppose he invests it at 
5 per cent.; at the end of twenty years he will have received back his 
10s. by instalments of 6d. a year, and will have exchanged it for 10s. 
worth of commodities; yet at the end of the twenty years he expects 
to receive back in addition his full 10s.; to have spent it all, and yet 
to find it undiminished ; so that for his. 10s. saved he expects to receive 
20s. worth of commodities in twenty years, to have his labor paid for 
twice over. In the case of money only is it possible to eat your cake 
and have it, and after you have eaten it to pass it on as large as ever 
to your descendants, so that they may eat it and yet find it, like the 
widow’s cruse, ever miraculously renewed. 

Those who defend usury do so generally on its supposed collateral 
advantages, rather than on its central theory. It is argued that ‘‘if 
a man gets no interest on his savings, he has no incitement to work”. To 
this it may be answered: (a) That there is clearly no incitement to 
work on the part of those who live on interest, since their money comes 
tumbling in whether they work or idle; it is the labor of others on 
which the interest-receiver lives. (6) That the incitement to work 
would be greater if the reward of work were not diminished by the 
imposition on it of a tax for the benefit of the idle; surely the ab- 
straction of £400,000,000 annually for interest can hardly act as an 
incitement to those whose labor returns are diminished to that extent. 
(ec) That the real incitement to work is the desire to possess the result 
of labor, and that the more completely that desire is satisfied the 
greater will the incitement become. "Would the incitement to tramcar 
employees be lessened, if the necessity of paying 10 per cent. on share- 
holders’ capital no longer kept down their wages? But, in truth, this 
argument as to incitement to workers is either ignorant, or disin- 
genuous. The mainspring of the worker’s toil is, as a matter of fact, 
compulsion, not the incitement of hope of reward. Had he control 
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over the product of his own labor, then the desire to obtain more 
might incite him to work harder, as, indeed, has been found to be the 
case with piece-work, and in co-operative undertakings: with his fixed 
wage it is to him a matter of indifference how much or how little he 
produces. The desire for interest is an incitement to the capitalist to 
_— his wage-toilers to work harder, so that after he has satisfied 

is own power of consumption he may lay by all the surplus value he 
can squeeze out of them, and increase the capital he has out at 
interest. The higher the interest obtainable, the greater the com- 
pulsion to work put upon the producers. But this compulsion is 
clearly an evil, not a good, and in the case of the tramcar employees 
just cited, it is compulsion which forces them to accept the long hours 
of labor, and the compulsion is exercised in order to obtain interest 
for the shareholders. 

“* The incitement to thrift will disappear.” But (a) the interest ob- 
tainable by “thrift” is too small to serve as an incitement, for the 
savings of the industrious poor are not sufficient to give interest 
enough to subsist on. The Savings Banks are resorted to as a con- 
venient place wherein to put money saved for future use ; it is the safe 
keeping of the money “fora rainy day”, not the trifling interest, which 
is the attraction to the anxious poor. The small amount permitted to 
an individual and the low interest are sufficient proofs of this assertion ; 
no one must put in more than £30 in a year, the interest is only 2} 
per cent., and this is not paid yearly, but is added to the principal. 
And this future necessity is the real incitement to thrift. A man earns, 
say, sufficient this week to support himself for a fortnight; having 
satisfied his needs, he does not want to satisfy them twice over; he 
knows that some years hence his power of work will have disappeared, 
while his necessity of consumption will remain, and he defers his con- 
sumption of half the results of his labor till that time. Why should 
he look for added power of consumption as a reward for deferring his 
consumption for his own convenience? Without interest, thoughtful 
people would save, for the sake of comfort in their old age. It may 
however be conceded that the incitement to annex the results of the 
thrift of others—the only way in which big fortunes can be made— 
will disappear with the disappearance of interest, and the possibility 
of living idly by taxing the labor of others. 

“Tt will not be possible to get money for railroads, tramcars, etc., if 
interest on share capital disappears.” But the indestructible reason for 
making railroads, tramways, etc., is the need for the conveniences they 
afford. And Socialism would place the making and carrying on of all 
means of transit in the hands of local bodies, municipalities, and so 
forth, who would raise the requisite funds from the community which 
is to enjoy the increased facilities. These funds would be used in 
remuneration of the labor expended on them, and none would have a 
right to levy a perpetual tux on the public on the pretence of 
having lent the money originally employed in the construction. 
Now a man claims the right to tax all future labors and all future 
consumers for the benefit of his posterity, as a reward for having 
worked and saved, or mostly as a reward for having transferred into 
his own pockets the results of his neighbor’s toil. It is time that 
the immorality of this claim should be pointed out, and that people 
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should be told that while they may rightly save and live on their 
savings, they ought not to use their savings for the enslavement 
and the taxing of other people. An effective step towards the 
abolition of interest might be taken by the closing of the sources of 
idle investment, the taking over by local bodies of the local means of 
transit, the gas and water supply, etc., while the central authority 
takes over the railways. The question of compensation would be 
solved with the least amount of injustice to exploiters and exploited 
by paying over a yearly dividend to shareholders until the dividends 
amounted to a sum equal to the nominal value of the shares held; 
thus a £100 share would be extinguished by the payment of a sum of 
£10 annually for ten years, leaving the shareholder richer than he 
was originally by all the interest received during the past, but ter- 
minating his right to tax within a brief period. 

There is, however, one argument in favor of interest which brings 
conviction to many minds; an individual wants to perform a piece of 
productive work, but has no capital and is unable to do it; he borrows 
the capital and performs the work; since the man who lent the capital 
has facilitated the doing of the work, ought he not to share in the 
product, which would have had no existence but for his capital ? Now 
it might be answered to this that if his capital is returned to him in 
full he has lost nothing by the transaction, but has, on the contrary, 
gained the advantage of having his money taken care of without 
trouble to himself, and returned to him uninjured at the time that he 
requires it. But the real answer is that interest is inevitable so long 
as Capital remains in private hands, so long as individuals are per- 
mitted to annex the results of the unpaid labor of others, and so 
manufacture a lien on all future industry. Interest will only be 
abolished when the results of the past unpaid labor of many are held 
by the many to facilitate the future labor of many. Now, industry 
can only be carried on with the permission and the assistance of those 
whose stores of wealth have been piled up for them by thousands of 
patient toilers; and that permission and assistance can only be gained 
by taxing labor for the enrichment of the lender. In the future those 
vast stores will be used to carry on production, and while labor will 
constantly replace the capital it uses in production, it will not also be 
taxed for the benefit of individuals. Interest and private property in 
the means of production must stand and fall together. At the present 
time no law against usury could be passed, and even were the passing 
of such a law possible it would be a dead letter, so thoroughly is the 
present system built on the paying of interest. All Socialists can do 
for the moment is to expose the fundamental dishonesty and injustice 
of usury, and so pave the way for a better state of things. 

Apart from the abuse of Capital here indicated Capital has a 
function which, of course, no Socialist ignores. Capital is necessary 
for all forms of industry, and its function is: to save labor, as by 
machinery; to facilitate it, by the introduction of improvements 
therein ; to support it while it is employed in production, and until its 
products are exchanged. The true use of the savings of past labor is 
to lighten future labor, to fertilise production. But in order that it 
may be thus used, it must be in the hands of the community instead 
of in the hands of individuals. Being as it is, and must be, the result 
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of unpaid labor, it should pass to the community to be used for the 
quae good, instead of to individuals to enrich them to the common 
oss. 


Lanp. 


It is hardly necessary to argue, at this time of day, that Land, 7.e., 
natural agents, ought not to be the private property of individuals. 
No absolute property in land is indeed recognised by the laws of this 
realm, but the proposition that land ought not to be private property 
goes, of course, much further than this legal doctrine. It declares 
that the soil on whieh a nation lives ought to belong to the nation ; 
that those who cultivate it, or who mine in it, and who for practical 
purposes must have for the time the exclusive usufruct of portions of 
it, should pay into the national exchequer a duly-assessed sum, 
thus rendering an equivalent for the privilege they enjoy, and 
making the whole community sharers in the benefits derived from 
natural agents. 

The present system of permitting private ownership of land has 
led to three great and increasing evils; the establishment of an idle 
class, which grows richer by increasingly taxing the industrious; the 
divorce of the really agricultural class from the soil; the exodus from 
the country districts into the towns. 

Private ownership of natural agents must inevitably result in the 
first of these three evils. These natural agents are the basis of wealth ; 
the very subsistence of the nation depends on their utilisation; yet a 
comparatively small class is permitted to claim them as private property, 
and to appropriate the rent to its private use. Hence, one of the first 
charges on the results of labor is rent, and rent, be it noted, not 
to the community, but to an individual who has acquired the legal 
right to stand between labor and land. Now just as wage is deter- 
mined practically by the standard of living, so is rent determined by 
the same thing. The landlord exacts as rent the value of the produce 
minus the subsistence of the tenant, and in many cases, if the farmer’s 
receipts sink and there is no corresponding lowefing of rent, the 
farmer cannot even subsist, and becomes bankrupt. Hence, if a 
farmer improves the land and so obtains from it larger returns, the 
landlord steps in and raises his rent, claiming ever.as his, produce 
minus subsistence, and confiscating for his own advil go the results 
of the labor and invested capital of the farmer. Thus also with the 
spread of commercial prosperity comes a rise in the tax levied by the 
landlords; as towns grow larger the land around them becomes more 
valuable, and thus the Stanleys grow wealthy by the growth of Liver- 
pool, and the Grosvenors and Russells by that of London: competition 
drives up rents, and landlords may live in Italy or Turkey, and become 
ever wealthier by the growth of English trade, and the toil of English 
laborers. Macleod points out (‘‘ Economy of Consumption,” p. 142) 
that part of the retailer’s profit, and possibly the larger part of it ‘is 
purely local, and which he could not carry away with him. It dis- 
tinguishes the site of his business, and resolves itself into rent. If 
the retailer owns his own premises, he may be content with this part 
of his profits, and handing the business to another become a landlord. 
If they are owned by another, the owner, unless the retailer is able to find 
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other suitable premises within a moderate distance, will be able to levy 
all the extra profit from him in the shape of rent. Hence the rapid 
rise of rents in the central localities of large towns.” Socialists. 
are accused of desiring to confiscate property, but the regular and 
uncensured confiscation of the property of busy people by idlers, 
the bloodsucking of the landlord leeches, passes unnoticed year 
by year, and Society honors the confiscators. The expropriation 
of small cultivators has been going on for the last 400 years, partly 
by big landlords buying up small ones, and partly by their thefts 
of common land. The story of Naboth’s vineyard has been repeated 
in hundreds of country districts. The exorbitant rents demanded by 
landlords, with the pressure of American competition aided by 
capitalists on this side, have ruined the farming class, while the 
absorption of small holdings has turned into day-laborers at miserable 
wage the class that formerly were independent tillers of the soil. 
Attracted by the higher wage ruling in manufacturing towns this 
dislanded class has flocked into them, has crowded into unsuitable 
houses, increased the slums of our great cities, and, under most 
unwholesome conditions has multiplied with terrible rapidity. This 
exodus has been further quickened by the letting of formerly arable 
land for sheep-pasture, and the consequent forced migration of the 
no longer needed tillers. And thus have come about the under- 
population of the agricultural districts, and the over-crowding of 
cities: too few engaged in agricultural, and too many competing for 
industrial, employment; until we find our own land undercultivated, 
and even in some districts going out of cultivation, while food is 
being imported to an alarming extent, and the unemployed are 
becoming a menace to public tranquillity.. The effect on England of 
revolution abroad is apt to be overlooked in studying our own labor 
difficulties. A considerable portion of our imports represents rent and 
interest from estates abroad and foreign investments. This portion 
would suddenly stop as regards any country in which a revolution 
occurred, and foreign workmen were, in consequence, no longer sub- 
jected to explgitation for the benefit of English capitalists. Now this 
likelihood of foreign revolution is yearly increasing, and Europe is 
becoming more and more like a boiler with armed forces sitting on 
the safety valv: 

The first af pt to move in the right direction is the Land Culti- 
vation Bill introduced into the House of Commons by Charles Brad- 
laugh. This proposes to expropriate landlords who hold cultivable land 
waste; to give them, as compensation, payment for twenty-five years 
equal in amount to the annual value of the produce obtained from the 
confiscated land—so that if there is no produce there will be no pay- 
ment; to vest the land in the State, and to let it, not sell it, to culti- 
vators. Thus, if the Bill passed, a large area of land would be 
nationalised early in next year. Such an Act, followed up by others 
taking over all land let on building leases as they run out—probably 
paying to the present landlords, for life, the original ground-rents ; 
making the Land Tax an adequate rent paid tothe State; taking back 
without compensation all common lands that have been stolen; 
breaking up the big estates by crushing taxation; steps like these, if 
taken with sufficient rapidity, may effect a complete Land Revolution 
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without violence, and establish Socialism so far as the ownership of 
natural agents is concerned. 

It is of vital importance to progress in a Socialist direction that 
an uncompromising resistance should be offered to all schemes for the 
creation of new proprietors of the soil. Peasant cultivators, paying 
rent to the State, are good. Peasant proprietors are a mere bulwark, 
raised by landlords to guard their own big estates, and will delay the 
realisation of the true theory that the State should be the only land- 
owner. It is also important that Socialists should popularise the idea 
of communal, or co-operative, farming. There can be no doubt that 
cereal crops can be raised most economically on large holdings, and such 
holdings should be rented from the body or bodies representing the 
community by groups of cultivators, so that both large and small 
farms should be found in agricultural districts. But it must be dis- 
tinctly stated that the Socialisation of Land without the Socialisation 
of Capital will not solve the social problem. No replanting of the 
people in the soil, no improved balance of agricultural and industrial 
— will by themselves free the wage-slaves of our towns. 

eans of production, as well as natural agents, must come under the con- 
trol of the community, before the triumph of Socialism can be complete. 
The tendency of Radicals to aim only at the nationalisation of land has 
an effect, however, which will ultimately prove of service. It irritates 
the landlord class, and the landlords devote themselves to proving that 
there is no essential difference between property in Land and property 
in Capital. Just as they helped to pass the Factory Acts to restrain 
capitalists as a retort for the capitalist agitation against the Corn 
Laws, so they will be likely to help in nationalising Capital in revenge 
for the nationalisation of Land. Annie Besant. 


(To be concluded.) 
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(Continued from page 174.) 
Verns, or Lodes, which have so far occupied our attention in these 
articles, do not constitute the only kind of ore deposits. As far as tin, 
and lead, and zinc, are concerned, none other are worked. Lead is, 
indeed, found in great flats in the mountain limestone, but such flats 
are always connected with veins, and ought to be considered as nothing 
but branches of veins. On the other hand by far the most important 
source of iron ores, certainly in England, are stratified beds mainly be- 
longing to the coal measures. Besides iron, manganese is found in 
similar deposits. This metal is often associated with iron ores. Although 
these stratified masses of ore are not so strictly limited to the oldest 
(Paleozoic) rocks, nevertheless it is here that they reach their maxi- 
mum deposition. In the carboniferous limestones occur red hematite 
iron ores filling hollows which have been worn in the rock. Like all 
other limestones, these are particularly subject to be dissolved by the 
abundant waters circulating through their chinks and fissures. Any 
one familiar with the underground in regions where massive limestones 
abound, will experience no difficulty in trying to account for the exist- 
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ence of the numerous cavities found therein ; but to account exactly 
for the infilling of some of these hollows by iron-oxides, sometimes 
crystalline, is not easy to the best informed. The condition of these 
filled-up hollows, together with that of the occurrence of strata, of 
almost mountainous proportions, of iron ores, points almost inevitably 
to deposition from aqueous solution. In the huge laboratory of nature 
go on chemical reactions which we, small parts of the stupendous 
whole, wot not of. The universal diffusion of iron in nature is a 
phzenomenon we cannot remember too well. Besides being present in 
appreciable quantities in almost every fragment of inorganic matter, it 
forms an essential element in the economy of organised things, plant 
and animal. 

In many of the localities where stratified iron ores abound, the 
iron compounds have aggregated to form nodular concretionary masses 
from the size of one’s fist, or smaller, to masses a yard or two in 
diameter. These have been formed by the deposition of layer after 
layer, concentrically, round some object, very often a shell or a frond 
ofa fern. Sometimes these nodules are fissured in their interior, owing 
perhaps to excessive deposition of infiltrated matter towards the 
exterior, and the fissures may be filled up with crystallised carbonate 
of lime (calcite). When this has taken place the mass becomes a 
septarian nodule. Cut in section and polished they make attractive- 
looking objects. 

There is one series of beds in which that variety of iron ore called 
clay ironstone (a carbonate of iron) is found, known as blackbands. 
The applicability of the name is palpable as soon as one mentions that 
mixed with the ore is a considerable quantity of carbonaceous matter. 
In the West of Scotland several ‘‘black-bands”’ are worked, and in 
Staffordshire they occur from four to nine feet in thickness. As this 
ore can be calcined without the addition of fuel, it is exceedingly 
valuable. 

It is extremely likely that the whole of the ore deposits mentioned 
up to this point have originated from aqueous solution. There is, 
however, another set which, if they came in this way, as probably 
they did, have subsequently undergone changes parallel to those to 
which a vast number of the oldest rocks have been subjected under 
regional metamorphism. It would be a little venturesome to attempt 
any explanation of these changes in a chapter intended for the general 
reader ; but it may be stated that chemical processes are not unknown 
under which carbonates of iron might have been transformed into 
those other iron ores which characterise metamorphic rocks and which 
are represented by the chemical symbols, Fe, O,,and Fe, 0,—the 
last-named having magnetic properties, and passing by the name of 
magnetite. In Swedish Lapland this forms a hill in which one bed 
is quite 200 feet thick; while in Hindostan there crop out all round 
the sides of a lofty mountain three distinct beds of magnetite of 
massive thickness. 

The copper ores of the Kupferschiefer (copper-shale) are dissemi- 
nated chiefly in a bituminous marly shale, where it has been chemically 
deposited. At Frankenberg, in Hesse, the ore is not disseminated in 
microscopic particles, ‘‘but assumes the form of fossil plants. The 
stalks, leaves, and fruit of these are, in some cases, converted into 
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either tetrahedrite, or copper glance, while in others the plants have 
become converted into coal, and are traversed by numerous strings of 
copper ore.” 

There are certain metalliferous deposits, to wit, segregated veins, 
that differ from true veins inasmuch as they conform to the bedding 
of the country rock, while true veins are utterly regardless alike of 
stratification and foliation. The auriferous (gold-bearing) veins of 
California are of this type. 

Yet another class of deposits is known as Impregnations. Here 
there is usually a thin vein of material differing from the country rock, 
while on one or both sides of it, and merging gradually and without any 
perceptible division into the surrounding rock, is disseminated the ore. 
Such an impregnation of tin occurs in granite at East Hull Lovell, in 
Cornwall. 

Chambers, or pockets, shall be our last example of the different 
modes of occurrence of these useful materials. It is in the United 
States that we have the most striking of the ‘‘chamber”’ mines. One 
pocket in the Eureka Consolidated yielded £200,000 worth of ore, and . 
a great chamber in the Emma Mine gave still more. 

Having now somewhat briefly described the different kinds of 
deposits in which the ores of the metals occur, we now proceed to 
speak of the ores themselves. 

Of all the useful metals, iron is undoubtedly the most.useful. We 
therefore head our list with iron. The universal diffusion of iron has 
been already pointed out. It has indeed been thought by some 
authorities that iron constitutes a large proportion of the earth’s 
interior, and that in that interior it exists in a native condition, viz., 
uncombined with oxygen or other elements. It is easy to imagine 
that when the nebulous mass which now forms the solar system was 
condensing and cooling, the heaviest substances would gravitate 
towards the centre. And as the rings which were destined to become 
planets were successively thrown off while the matter was still in such 
a condition that free movement of its parts amongst each other was 
possible, the heaviest portions of that ring which now forms the earth 
would, after the collapsing of the whole, tend towards the centre 
of the mass. The 450 or more ‘‘iron” bands in the solar spectrum 
attest the presence of vast volumes of the vapor of iron in the sun’s 
photosphere; and the occasional falling to the earth of meteoric 
masses of native iron alloyed with nickel furnish another example of 
the existence of the metal in space beyond our own sphere. The 
well-known iron masses of Ovifak were long thought to be of celestial 
origin, until the ultra-basic character of the volcanic lavas in the 
neighborhood established their telluric origin. 

After native iron come the combinations of the metal with oxygen, 
sulphur, carbon, etc., and first magnetite, the most important ore of 
iron in the north of Europe. Its chemical composition is: iron, 72°4, 
and oxygen, 27-6. As its name implies, it is strongly attracted by the 
magnet, and is itself highly magnetic. Hematite has 70°03 per 
cent. of iron and 29°97 of oxygen, varied very much by impurities in 
the form of titanium, chrome, silica, ete. Some hematites are of a 
deep red color, and some of them are iron black. There are several 
varieties of this mineral. Brown Iron Ore, or Limonite, has, iron 60°0, 
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oxygen 25°6, water 14:4, much varied by the presence of silica, alumina, 
phosphoric acid, etc. Bog iron ore (an organic product found in bogs 
and lakes) and yellow ochre are varieties of Limonite. 

Iron pyrites, or bisulphide of iron, is a familiar mineral to most 
eyes, on account of its brassy metallic color and lustre. It is the 
great source of the sulphur of commerce, being roasted also for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. Alum is another of the useful pro- 
ducts obtained by the treatment of iron pyrites. The ore is often seen 
interspersed in vein stuffs and other rock, and even in coal. Some coal has 
a good deal of it disposed in thin flakes between the joints. Children 
are sometimes seen picking out the lustrous films, thinking them 
gold. Copper pyrites is of much the same color, but is easily dis- 
tinguishable by the ease with which particles are scratched off with 
the point of a penknife. The iron sulphide is very hard, and will 
not yield to the knife. 

The British Isles yield more iron ore than any other country, 
the production being nearly 20,000,000 tons per annum. While 
silver-mining was carried on in Britain before the advent of the 
Romans under Cesar, and tin-mining long before, it would seem, 
according to a statement of Czesar, that iron was rare, for he says it 
was used as a medium of exchange. Soon afterwards, however, 
the ores began to be worked more extensively. For several centuries 
the Weald of Kent and Sussex provided most of the iron produced 
in this country ; but the reader would look in vain for the works in 
that neighborhood at the present day. ‘The abundance of timber was 
here greatly in favor of the locality. 

It is frequently pointed out as a fact needing a teleological ex- 
planation that the ores of this most useful to man of all metals 
have a wider range in both time and space than any other metallic 
ore. The enlightened reader, however, will see that iron is so widely 
useful to mankind because of its being so plentiful—not that it is 
plentiful because it was foreseen that it would be so useful. Bishops 
have a. subtle knack of perverting things. Who does not remember 
the sapiency of the one who drew the attention of the House of 
Lords to the ‘ providential” fact that all the great rivers ran through 
the large towns! Because iron possessed its useful properties, man 
made use of them. Man from earliest times has sought to turn to 
his use whatever seemed best fitted for his purpose. If the proper- 
ties of iron and its wide geographical distribution had not placed that 
metal in the very forefront, some other, either better or worse fitted 
for our wants, would have supplied its place; and then the same 
teleology would have held equally well. 

In the next number the ores of tin, copper, zinc, lead, mercury, 
etc., will be described. W. Mawer. 
(To be continued.) 
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Guolution in Drama. 
—_—_—@———— 
III. 


Ir would seriously overload this sketch, already perhaps superfluously 
elaborate, to trace out minutely the rise of modern drama in the 
various countries of Europe, or even in England, with whose theatrical 
history my remaining space will chiefly be occupied. Such a recapitu- 
lation is the less necessary, seeing that the actual pedigree of the 
modern drama has been traced perhaps more fully than the development 
of any other art; inattention to its past history being no part of the 
cause of its partial failure of growth. Able and laborious writers in 
plenty have shown how the drama of modern Italy was variously 
shaped out of the forces of primitive survival, imitation of antiquity, 
and native comic genius; how the drama of France, beginning among 
the trouvéres and the ceremonies of the Church, was while still young 
influenced on one side by classicism and the model of Spain—where 
the ecclesiastical stock rapidly and copiously flowered in a new 
dramatic growth—and on the other by the contagious example of 
Italy; how the theatre of Germany, originating like the others in 
popular ritual, submitted later to French and English influences; and 
how the English stage has been gradually transformed, under the 
forces of outside example, creative genius, and coercive social influences, 
from the primitive aspect of an ecclesiastical function, through a bril- 
liant period of poetic exuberance, to its present hybrid, anomalous, and 
generally unsatisfactory condition. The earlier portions of the history, 
at least, have been sufficiently elaborated, and there needs no more 
here than to summarise the established conclusions and see whether or 
not they square with the generalisations with which we set out. 

The reappearance of the phenomenon of drama and religion in 
combination need not, of course, detain us. That the Church should 
early lend itself to the dramatic representation of narrative portions 
of its sacred books was just as natural as that the Greeks should 
dramatise their myths, or that savages should dramatise their warlike 
tales and experiences, or that children should play at being the per- 
sonages who have interested them; nay, it was as natural as the very 
creation and reception of the Christian myth itself, and the embodi- 
ment of that in ritual. We have to note, however, that while the 
Christian Miracle Plays and Mysteries were thus spontaneous products 
of medieval culture, some little formative influence must from the 
first have been exercised on them by such acquaintance as the clergy 
had with the dramatic literature of ancient Rome. The Latin plays of 
the nun Hroswitha or Hrotsvita of Gandersheim (fl. circa 960), in which 
the snip-snap dialogue quaintly recalls the concision of Terence, testify 
as much by their structure to this influence as does the good nun’s 
prefatory discourse to the attraction the old plays had for the con- 
ventual and clerical mind. Hroswitha’s experiment, indeed, was isolated, 
and gave rise to no traceable literary movement, but some influence 
it must have had.' Again, the obscure persistence of the actor class 





1 English readers must be cautioned against —— perverse statement 
of Collier, at the beginning of his “‘ History of English Dramatic Poetry ’’, that 
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in various places and under various aspects after the downfall of the 
Empire’ must have affected the liturgical drama from the earliest, 
however faintly, apart from the further influence represented by the 
wandering minstrels. There were thus beneath that drama the natural 
forces of all dramatic development, and it only needed the gradual 
development of civic life and non-military and non-servile occupations 
to give these effective play. The vernacular, as needs must, ousted the 
Latin of the monks as soon as the institution had become something 
more than a ceremony. 

We have to inquire, then, how modern dramatic development in 
general, and that of England in particular, illustrates the law of 
specialisation exemplified in the history of the drama of the Greeks 
and Romans. Here we have different preliminary conditions. Al- 
ready there is an apparent complexity by reason of the distribution 
of parts; but the literary art involved is of the most primitive de- 
scription, the demands on the performers are of the slightest, and of 
appeal to the imagination or judgment of the spectators there can 
hardly be said to be any. The sacred personages are presented with 
a naiveté which transcends modern powers of deliberate blasphemy ; 
the devil is a buffoon who—in one German Mystery—accuses the 
deity of drunkenness at the moment of the crucifixion ; Jesus Christ, 
in a perruke, fights with Satan in a two-horned cap, and they dance a 
saraband together, this before an audience of really devout Spaniards; 
everywhere farce and obscenity jostle with religious solemnity ; till, 
as the Church becomes more cultured, it proceeds from indignant repro- 
bation of the indecency of the mummers to an entire repudiation and 
anathematisation of their craft. St. Thomas Aquinas had declared 
that a priest might officiate as an actor without sin; but in a century 
or two the doctrine had become intolerable. It was not, however, 
a mere matter of incorrigible indecorum in the mimetic treatment of 
religious mysteries: rather, the two forms of self-expression by the 
medizeval mind tended independently to sunder; the growing dramatic 
and literary instincts inevitably seeking a wider sphere than the 
legends of the Bible, while the refining religious instinct shrank more 
and more from the vulgarisation of its holy things, whether the per- 
sons or the doctrines. ‘Thus, even while the early drama retained its 
explicitly didactic function, we find it seeking freer ground than the Scrip- 
tural, substituting personified virtues and vices for supernatural beings, 
and bringing in every-day character interests to freshen its inspiration. 
As Mr. Collier sums up, the Miracle-plays or Mysteries, ‘“ consisting 
in the outset of Scripture characters”, ‘almost imperceptibly deviated 





the plays of Hroswitha were not represented. It is impossible to conceive how any- 
one who has read them could fail to see that they were written in the first instance 
to be played. Hardly anyone but Collier ever doubted it. ee Cohn’s ‘‘ Shakspere 
in Germany ’’, p. 9, and authors there cited. 

1 «¢ Tt is impossible to believe that the race of players expired in Europe. In- 
deed we have sufficient evidence that during the earlier Middle Ages such folk kept 
alive in the people a kind of natural paganism, against which the Church waged 
ineffectual war.’’ Symonds, ‘‘ Shakspere’s Predecessors’’, p. 95. Compare Vernon 
Lee’s ‘‘ Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy ’’,—‘‘ The Comedy of Masks,’’ 
pp. 2338-4. We know that the Greek Fathers bitterly denounced the drama as it 
existed in the Eastern Empire, and that one of them wrote a play on Christ’s 
Passion by way of counter influence. 
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into” Moral-plays or Moralities, ‘“‘by the gradual intermixture of 
allegory with sacred history, until Miracle-plays were finally super- 
seded ” (‘‘ History of English Dramatic Poetry”, ed. 1879, vol.i., p. 4); 
and the ‘deviations from Moral-plays by the relinquishment of 
abstraction for individual character, paved the way by a natural and 
easy gradation for tragedy and comedy, the representations from real 
life and manners” (Jdid., vol. ii., p. 185). The Interludes, with their 
more ambitious literary form and critical purpose, constituted the step 
between Morality and Tragedy ; and the effect of all the prior types 
may without any undue stretch of fancy be detected in the Elizabethan 
or romantic drama proper. 


‘‘From the Miracle-play it derived the variety of its events, the number 
of its dramatis persone, its grotesque pageantry, and the latitude of its 
events and proceedings. . . . . From the ‘ Moralities’ the Shaksperean 
drama derived the abstraction of its characters into species, and its elo- 
quent dissertation; from the Interludes its long and vigorously-sustained 
dialogue; from the shows and pantomimic representations, its constant 
movement and life-like action; from the classical translation, its more 
regular and condensed form, as also that individualisation of the abstraction 
of a species which the Moralities had engendered” (Tomlins’ ‘‘ Nature and 
State of English Drama”, p. 15). 


And all this progress, be it observed, involved steady development of 
the art of the actor. In the primitive Mystery, where the representa- 
tive of God depended for his effect on his gilt face and wig, and the 
Satan on his horns and tail, tolerable acting was out of the question, 
and any local amateur sufficed for almost any part. As the medieval 
European mind could not realise the old Hebrew life at all, to say 
nothing of the conceptions of God and Devil, the deviation into the 
abstractions of the morality was the natural escape preparatory to the 
fresh study of character. The first transition necessitated advance in 
elocution ; the next step was a distinct demand on mimetic skill; and 
the further exigencies of the history plays emphasised the specialisation, 
till Shakspere could write parts full of vivid and subtle touches of 
character, with tolerable confidence in their being respectably rendered 
by his comrades. It is always fatally easy to give the actor extrava- 
gant credit for his appreciation of the thought he has to utter; but 
one cannot contrast a play of Shakspere, or even of any of his leading 
contemporaries, with one of the Mysteries or with ‘‘Gummer Gurton’s 
Needle”, without perceiving an immense advance in the calibre neces- 
sary for the acting of the latter as against the earlier pieces. The 
exponents of Shakspere’s male characters must have been men capable 
of enjoying poetry, of following subtle thought, of exhibiting elevated 
feeling and refined address; and it has to be remembered that, while 
boys could not possibly give an adequate rendering of the women 
characters, the compulsion on these young performers to aim at delicacy 
of light and shade must have gone far to make them capable actors. 
The Elizabethan romantic drama, then, individual genius apart, 
represents a comparatively high artistic evolution in respect of its 
form; and the English mind is only too ready to conclude that the 
form in which the miraculous Shakspere energised must be as unsur- 
passable as his genius. A brief analysis, however, shows that the 
art-form in question was essentially transitional as relating to 
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the possibilities of dramatic art apparent to us to-day. The 

dramatist of Shakspere’s day was indeed a literary specialist; but 

he had to combine several functions which are not truly coherent, 

and to accommodate himself more or less to a standard of taste per- 

ceptibly much lower than the best. If he wrote history-plays he was 

taking the office of the historian, and reproducing for the people their 
own chronicles, :ather than making such an artistic selection from the 

moral phenomena of life as would most tax his higher powers. In 
so far as he made his play poetical he was competing with the poet, 

and subordinating pure portraiture of life to the production of strictly 
literary effects. Writing for an audience who looked to him chiefly 
for their historical information, their poetry, and their ethics, he 
weighted his dialogue with didactic and philosophic elements which 
detracted from simple fidelity of character-drawing, and made his 
work rather a various literary study than a mirror of concrete human 
nature. He had to select a popularly impressive action for his audi- 
ence ; he was their story-teller and informant as to foreign life, as well 
as their historian, poet, and essayist, and he had to keep constantly 
in view the maintenance of their physical excitement in the conduct of 
his plot. His product was a free combination, in which neither poetry, 
nor philosophy, nor history, nor acting, was recognised as the business 
in hand; but into which all these entered: in short, it was an ‘‘inde- 
finite, incoherent homogeneity ”’, in which, expert as it was in compari- 
son with the previous sorts, neither dramatist nor actor attained or 
consistently approached the ultimate purpose of either’s art; both 
bowing to the exactions and the restrictions of a framework 
which had not presupposed the specialisation of their depart- 
ments. The playwright had even to submit to the usage of im- 
provisation by the clown,’ which probably originated in imitation 
of the Italian mask-farce;* and the arbitrary introduction of songs was 
equally a matter of course. Now, on every one of these heads the logic 
of art pronounces a decisive verdict for change. The cultivated 
Elizabethan playgoer, while he protested against horse-play and 
confusion of plot, was in the position of the general audience as 
regarded the incoherent elements of poetry, history, and philosophy— 
Sir Philip Sidney’s objection to the contemporary stage in his 
‘* Apologie”’ resolves itself into a demand for a stricter propriety and 
classicism in the presentment of these—but time has changed all 
that. To-day the educated man goes for history to the professed 
historian, and is becoming increasingly dubious even of the historical 
novel. Poetry, if he has the pefceptive sense for it, he seeks in books, 
letting no distractions of the other senses interfere with his pursuit 
while it lasts, and denying the possibility of fitly presenting such an 
intellectual essence, such a purely ideal creation, by a process of elocu- 
tion, gesture, and action. His philosophy and his second-hand know- 





1 Shakspere naturally protested: see Hamlet’s advice to the players. But 
Polonius’ phrase ‘‘the law of writ and the liberty’’ points to the recognised 
distinction between playing a written part and extemporising. 

2 An Italian comedian named Drousiano performed with his company in London 
in January, 1577-8. The nature of the performance is nowhere precisely stated. 
See Collier, i., 235, iii., 201. Shakspere’s phrase ‘‘the lean and slippered panta- 
loon ’’ alludes to one of the Italian mask-types. 
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ledge of foreign life he acquires from books, from intercourse—from 
anything but the dialogue of plays. And above all, he specially 
demands from the theatre, not the recital of intrigue, not the narrative 
of curious experience—that he gets, if he affects it all, in the printed 
novel—but the consummation of the two arts which he sees to con- 
stitute the true and final province of the drama—the art of observation 
and written reproduction of life and character by the dramatist, in 
the form fittest for the best acting, and the art of mimetic representa- 
tion of the dramatist’s work by the actor. Professedly fantastic species 
may justify themselves, but that is the formula of drama proper, and 
it holds equally of comedy and tragedy; which are, indeed, obsolete 
distinctions from the point of view of dramatic logic; the drama 
having no more duty or title to explicitly announce itself as either 
grave or gay, smiling or sad, than the novel or the picture. Transpose 
the terms and you have the description of the dramatist as he clearly 
ought to be; as he sometimes is; and, let us hope, as he one day will 
be all round. He is no longer a purveyor of poetry, religion, history, 
and explicit morality, but an artistic specialist working on his central 
and peculiar ground—the one left him out of all those vaguely covered 
by his predecessors—of living human nature as seen in actual society; 
working, however, in union with his co-artist, the actor, to whom he 
is as indispensable as the actor is to him. The only ultimate justifi- 
cation of the dramatic form is the art of the player; and while it is 
his task to embody to the best of his power the dramatist’s personages, 
it is equally the business of the dramatist to work with a constant eye 
to the living reproduction of his characters by the other. Between 
them they constitute the ‘definite, coherent heterogeneity ” of per- 
fected drama, they being two collaborating specialists, each of whom 
has his own technique, his own studies, and his own aptitudes; and 
neither of whom can do his best if the other does not second him. 
IV. 

Such, we say, is the line and the goal of evolution in drama, in so 
far as it can be said to conform to the requirements of cultured minds 
—that is, of minds which embody the results of artistic and intellectual 
evolution in other directions. The actual history of the theatre, of 
course, at least of the English theatre, is somethist; deplorably 
different. Not that there has been any general decline or even entire 
stagnation: the trouble is rather that there has been in our drama 
an almost constant forfeiture of opportunities, a peculiar perpetuity 
of frustration, a constant conformity of the art to what were indeed 
natural laws, but laws which were the outcome of more or less facti- 
tious conditions, and which might conceivably have been overruled by 
other influences at any time, as, practically speaking, they might be 
now. The conventional belief is that the drama reached something 
like perfection in the days of Shakspere; and that there have been 
one or two bright periods since; but that we are at present in a stage 
of mere decadence. The truth is that the glory of Shakspere is the 
one thing to be cited in favor of such atheory. Put him aside as 
the supreme exception, and there cannot even bea pretence on the 
part of instructed students that the Elizabethan playwrights offer us 
a model of dramatic excellence. Their strictly poetic merit is another 
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matter; the question is, first, whether their presentment of human 
nature, independently of the form, has any spiritual value for us to- 
day; and, next, whether their dramatic form is worth a moment’s 
imitative study. I submit on the first head that their interest is 
mainly antiquarian—that is, that they repay reading only as letting 
us know how our literary ancestors worked, and in part preserving 
for us the manners of the time ; hardly at all as giving us admirable 
studies of the human heart. Precisely the most precious qualities of 
Shakspere are the qualities they lack: those qualities which make 
his plays comparatively playable still, despite the impossibility of 
giving his higher values on the stage, and despite the now archaic 


character of his framework. We hold our breath over the fortunes 


of his men and women; we love his lovers; we grieve over their 
griefs; we thrill and shudder with Macbeth and are spellbound in 
the terrible trance of his wife; we are pessimistic with Hamlet; we 
dispute over the merits and demerits, nay, we debate the very qualities 
of his personages, just as we discuss the qualities of the actual people 
around us: their words are daily on our lips and their thoughts in our 
minds ; their experiences guide us and are food of our reveries. But 
who among us makes permanent room in his heart for any of the 
personages of Beaumont and Fletcher, of Ben Jonson, of Webster, 
of Massinger, or even of Marlowe? Who goes to these for regular 
companionship, for medicine for a mind in pain, for saving wisdom, 
or for heart-easing mirth? Poetry apart, they have no living hold on 
us. Their plays are unplayable ;' their personages ‘‘far, far away do 
seem to mourn and rave, on alien shores”; even the strenuous comedy 
of Ben Jonson being found ultimately to lack that sap of reality which 
keeps Shakspere immortal. I venture to say, indeed, that the regula- 
tion eulogy of Jonson, even by such an authority as Coleridge in 
the past, and by such a competent writer as Mr. Ward to-day, is 
almost invariably overstrained. It would be easy to show, for 
instance, that Coleridge’s characterisation of the plot of ‘‘The 
Alchemist” as perfect is far astray, and that Jonson’s comedies are 
blighted in their birth by his pedantic devotion to the unities, which 
reduced him to the manipulation of mere arbitrary and accidental 
comic action; in unhappy contrast to the vital and organic method of 
Shakspere, in whose comedy, at least after ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors”’, 
the fun grows out of the characters. It is in such work as Jonson’s, 
such ungracious, fanciless, forced laughter over joyless farce, that we 
have to look for the germs of the heartless comedy of the Restoration.* 





1«¢«The Duchess of Malfy’ wa’ skilfully adapted to the modern stage, and 
well acted by Mr. Phelps and his company at Sadler’s Wells in 1851. Yet the 
affect of it was more strange and solemn than agreeable’’ (Donne’s ‘‘ Essays on 
the Drama ’’, p. 140). 

? I am fain to quote Scott in support of this rather unpopular view of Jonson. 
‘¢ Moliére, in natural comedy, is as far superior to Jonson as Shakspere to both.”’ 
*‘ Dekker was as far superior to Settle as Dryden was to Jonson.”’ (Notes in 
Scott’s ed. of ‘‘ Dryden ”’, vol. xv., pp. 360, 402.) All this, of course, implies no 
denial of Jonson’s force of character or intellect, or of his power as a writer. What 
is contended is that as a dramatist he is one of the superstitions of English 
criticism. His real value for us to-day, outside of his miscellaneous verse, is in 
the kind of realism of which there is so much in ‘‘ Bartholomew Fair’’—a realism 
which is not dramatic art. His tragedies, however, are probably underrated while 
his comedies are overrated. 
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That section of our dramatic history is in turn singled out—though 
seldomer now than formerly—for praise as constituting a ‘“‘ palmy’”” 
period ; but here again it is impossible to justify the eulogy. The 
least dead part of the Restoration comedy does indeed show an advance 
in point of mere form, testifying as it does to the influence of the 
French theatre after that had been affected by Italy and Spain; and 
the kind of realism that is occasionally attained by Jonson is here 
also at times discoverable; but just as Jonson was paralysed by his 
pedantries and his lack of sympathy, so the wits of the Restoration 
were doomed to transiency by the artificiality of their relation to life. 
Their period, or their phase of the period, was an aberration, and 
their art was part of it. They had gone far beyond the margin of 
corruption that is compatible with social duration; and their rendering 
of the factitious life they cast in their lot with—at best an overdrawn 
and wiredrawn rendering—is as utterly done with as the House of 
Stuart. Dryden as a dramatist is now admitted to have been at best 
a fine failure, and at worst—as he, with his real manliness of character, 
partly admitted—as bad as the rest of them; so that those who esteem 
him most are least disposed to discuss his dramatic standing. A truly 
realistic presentment even of the most unwholesome and heartless 
upper ten thousand England has ever seen would have had a certain 
value for us to-day; but here we have nothing of the kind: we are in 
the arid region of the Jonsonian intrigue, where only pithless character 
can grow; in the midst of the Spanish bustle of action, but with 
never a touch of the Spanish romance and naif barbarism ; in a world 
which has all the frivolity and vice of courtly France with none of the 
French courtly decency.’ As for the artistic framework, that is now 
only praised by those who do not know much better workmanship has 
been achieved. The majority of the characters are but Jonsonese 
personified characteristics ; the plots are among the most mechanical, 
the complications the most artiticial, and the solutions the most 
infantine. They have, in fact, got no further than the primeval 
problem: Given in the first act a pair of lovers who want to marry, 
by what strategic devices shall they be prevented until the fifth. 
Hazlitt, nevertheless, tells us that the comedy of the next age, that of 
Anne onwards, shows a grievous falling-off; a criticism which can 
only be accepted under the interpretation that while the Restoration 
comedy was corrupt it was coarsely vigorous and strongly colored, 
while that of the succeeding two or three generations merely sub- 
stituted for indecency that insipidity with which propriety is too often 
associated. Certain it is that that period likewise leaves nothing 
permanent to dramatic literature; and even when we come down to 
Goldsmith, and study such a play as ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer”’, with 
its large infusion of rattling farce into its comedy of manners, we can 








1 It ought to be kept in view that the French classic drama, both tragic and 
comic, is irreproachable on the score of decency, while ours is very much the other 
way. The conventional English notion as to French impropriety is singularly ill 
borne out by a comparison of the tragedy of Corneille and Racine with that of 
Shakspere, and the work of Moliére with the English comedy either of the Eliza- 
bethan or the Restoration period. We are found to have a monopoly of grossness. 
A comparison of the dainty and delightful comedy of Marivaux, again, with the 
treatment of the tender passion in ‘She Stoops to Conquer ”’, will not fortify the 
English claim to superior ‘ purity ’’ of mind and life. 
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hardly say we have got into a really great or soundly-bottomed 
dramatic literature. For the rest, Sheridan stands out as the one 
brilliant figure in the remaining retrospect; and it is unnecessary to 
prove at length that three successful plays by one genius, whatever 
be their merit, do not constitute a great dramatic period. 


JOHN RoBERTSON. 
(To be continued.) 








Che Arrational Rruot. 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
AutTHor or ‘‘An Unsocran Socranist’’, ETC. 
ae aren 
CHapTreR XI.—( Continued.) 


Tre Rev. George was closeted with his father for an hour. When 
he came out, he left the house, and travelled by omnibus to West- 
bourne Grove, whence he walked to a house in Uxbridge Road. Here 
he inquired for Mr. Conolly, and, learning that he had just come 
in, sent up a card. He was presently ushered into a comfortable 
room, with a pleasant view of the garden. A meal of tea, wheat- 
cakes, and fruit, was ready on the table. Conolly greeted his 
visitor cordially, and rang for another cup. The Rev. George was 
not at his ease; but he was hungry; and the influence of Conolly’s 
greater age and force of character made him glad to delay opening 
his business, and anxious to approach it in as conciliatory a way as 
possible. At tea the conversation turned upon the electro-motor, in 
which the clergyman pretended to be interested. When the cloth was 
removed, Conolly placed two easy chairs opposite one another at the 
window ; put a box of cigars ona little table close at hand; and invited 
his visitor to smoke. But the latter, now that his appetite was satis- 
fied, began to doubt the propriety of accepting the other’s hospitality, 
and declined. They then sat down ; and Conolly, having settled him- 
self in an easy attitude, pulled gravely at his beard, and waited for 
the clergyman to speak. The Rev. George seemed at a loss how to 
begin. 

‘Has your father spoken to you about an interview he had with 
me this morning?” said Conolly, perceiving his visitor’s hesitation. 

“Yes. That, in fact, is one of the causes of my visit.” 

‘What does he say ?”’ 

‘“*T believe he adheres tothe opinion he expressed to you. But 
I fear he may not have exhibited that self-control in speaking to 
you which I fully admit that you have as much right to expect as 
anyone else.” 

“Tt does not matter. I can quite understand his feeling.” 

“It does matter—pardon me. We should be sorry to appear 
wanting in consideration for you.” 

“That is a trifle. Let us keep the question straight before us. 
We need make no show of consideration for one another. I have 
shown none towards your family.” 
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‘‘But I assure you that it is our desire that everything be 
arranged in a friendly spirit.” 

‘No doubt. But when I am bent on doing a certain thing which 
you are equally bent on preventing, no very friendly spirit is possible 
except one of us surrender unconditionally.” 

“Hear me a moment, Mr. Conolly. I have no doubt I shall 
be able to convince you that this romantic project of my sister’s is out 
of the question. Your ambition—if I may say so without offence— 
very naturally leads you to think otherwise; but the prompting of self- 
interest is not our safest guide in this life.” 

“It is the only guide I recognize, Mr. Lind. If you are going 
to argue the question, and your arguments are to prevail, they must 
be addressed to my self-interest.” 

‘*T cannot think you quite mean that, Mr. Conolly.” 

‘* Well, waive the point for the present: I am open to conviction. 
You know what my mind is. I have not changed it since I saw your 
father this morning. You think I am wrong?” 

‘““Not wrong. I do not say for a moment that you are wrong. 
I ee 

‘*Mistaken. Il]-advised. Any term you like.” 

‘*T certainly believe that you are mistaken. Let meurge upon you 
first the fact that you are causing a daughter to disobey her father. 
Now that is an awful fact. May I—appealing to that righteousness 
in which I am sure you are not naturally deficient—ask you whether 
you have reflected on that fact?” 

‘* Resistance to tyranny is the most sacred of duties,” said Conolly 
solemnly. Then he laughed; resettled himself in his chair; and said, 
‘Let us come to business, Mr. Lind. I want to marry your sister 
because I have fallen in love with her. You object. Have you any 
other motive than aristocratic exclusiveness ?”’ 

“Indeed you quite mistake. I have no such feeling. We are 
willing to treat you with every possible consideration.” 

“Then why object to my suit?” 

‘* Well, we are bound to look to her happiness. We cannot be- 
lieve that it would be furthered by an unsuitable match. I am now 
speaking to you frankly as a man of the world.” 

** As a man of the world, you know that she has a right to choose 
for herself. You see, our points of view are different. On Sundays, for 
instance, you preach to a highly privileged audience at your church in 
Belgravia, whilst I lounge here over my breakfast, reading Reynold’s 
Newspaper. I have not many social prejudices. Although a workman, I 
dont look on every gentleman as a bloodsucker who seizes on the fruits 
of my labor only to pursue a career of vice. I will even admit that 
there are working gentlemen who deserve to be respected more than 
the workmen who have neglected all their opportunities—slender as 
they are—of adding culture of mind to cunning of hand. You, on the 
other hand, know that an honest man’s the noblest work of God; that 
nature’s gentlemen are the only real gentlemen; that true hearts are 
more than coronets and simple faith than Norman blood, and so forth. 
But when your approval of these benevolent claptraps is subjected to 
such a practical test as the marriage of your sister to a workman, you 
perceive clearly enough that they do not establish the suitability of 
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personal intercourse between members of different classes. Let us 
therefore put our respective philosophies of society out of the question, 
and argue on the facts of this particular case. What qualifications do 
you consider essential in a satisfactory brother-in-law ?”’ 


‘‘T am not bound to answer that; but, primarily, I should consider 
it necessary to my sister’s happiness that her husband should belong to 
the same rank as she.” 

‘«' You see you are changing your ground. I am not in the same 
rank—after your sense—as she; but a moment ago you objected to 
the match solely on the ground of unsuitability.” 

‘“Where is the difference ?” said the clergyman with some warmth. 
‘‘T have not changed my ground at all. It is the difference in rank 
that constitutes the unsuitability.” 

‘Let us see then how far you are right—how far suitability is a 
question of rank. A gentleman may be, and frequently is, a drunkard, 
a gambler, a libertine, or all three combined.” 

“Stay, Mr. Conolly. You show how little you understand the only 
true significance i 


‘‘One moment, Mr. Lind. You are about to explain away the 
term gentleman into man of honor, honest man, or some other quite 
different thing. Let me put a case to you. I have a fellow at Queen 
Victoria Street working for thirty shillings a week, who is the honestest 
man I know. He is as steady asa rock; supports all his wife’s family 
without complaining; and denies himself beer to buy books for 
his son because he himself has experienced what it is to be without 
education. But he is not a gentleman.” 

‘Pardon me, sir. He is a true gentleman.” 

‘‘Suppose he calls on you to-morrow, and sends up his name 
with a request for an interview. You wont know his name; and 
the first question you will put to your servant is ‘ What sort of person 
is he?’ Suppose the servant knows him, and, sharing your professed 
opinion of the meaning of the word, replies ‘He is a gentleman.’ 
On the strength of that, you will order him to be shown in; and you 
will see a fellow in coarse clothes and heavy boots, fumbling at a 
dirty old hat, ill at ease on your carpet, afraid to sit squarely on your 
chairs, awkward in his mispronounced speech, half ashamed, half 
defiant, and altogether uncomfortable. Suppose you bid him 
make himself at home, and he does so—which is not likely, but we 
will imagine it for the sake of argument. He will smoke bad tobacco 
in a clay pipe; spit behind his hand across the room into the fender ; 
eat with his knife; and very likely help himself from your dish with 
his own spoon. Your servant, by using the word gentleman in what 
you call its true sense, will have deceived you completely as to the 
sort of man you were to expect. Or reverse the case. Suppose the 
caller is your cousin, Mr. Marmaduke Lind; and your high-principled 
servant, by mistaking the name or how not, causes you to ask the 
same question with respect to him. The answer will be that Mr. 
Marmaduke—being a scamp—is not a gentleman. You would be 
just as completely deceived as in the other case. No, Mr. Lind: 
you might as well say that this workman of mine is a true lord ora 
true prince as a true gentleman. A gentleman may be a rogue; and 
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a knifegrinder may be a philosopher and philanthropist. But they 
dont change ranks for all that.” 

The clergyman hesitated. Then he said timidly, ‘‘ Even admitting 
this peculiar view of yours, Mr. Conolly: does it not tell strongly 
against yourself in the present instance?” 

‘*No; and I will presently shew you why not. When we digressed 
as to the meaning of the word gentleman, we were considering the 
matter of suitability. I was saying that a gentleman might be a 
drunkard, or, briefly, a scoundrel. A scoundrel would be a very 
unsuitable husband for Marian. —I perceive I annoy you by calling 
her by her name.” 

‘““N—no. Ohno. It does not matter.” 

‘Therefore gentility alone is no guarantee of suitability. The only 
gentlemanly quality she needs in a husband is good address, good 
manners, sense enough to avoid ridiculous solecisms in society, and so 
forth. Not that these alone will suffice. Many shopwalkers and 
hairdressers possess them in an eminent degree, and differ from ordi- 
nary gentlemen only because the latter are under no such direct 
compulsion to be deferential as well as obliging, and have no reason 
to fear rudeness from those whom they court. Her husband should 
have sufficient culture to sympathize with her artistic tastes, and—a 
more difficult condition—an instinctive appreciation of her peculiar 
refinement of character. Further, he must be enlightened enough to 
understand and have patience with those contradictions that arise in 
a pure character struggling with the vicious social and religious 
prejudices which a lady contracts in childhood. Pray hear me out: I 
am nearly done. He must be a man of experience and ability, able 
to afford guidance rather than prone to seek it; and he had better not 
be a lounger in clubs. Finally and indispensably, he must be able to 
inspire in her that attraction—probably based on physical suitability 
—which disposes certain people to fall in love one with another. A 
somewhat desperate hope that I had fulfilled the last condition, and a 
conviction that I could make shift to fulfil the others as well as most 
gentlemen, induced me to propose to her as soon as I had a safe posi- 
tion and a name. She has accepted; and briefly and frankly, Mr. 
Lind, it is not in the power of any of you to avert her marriage with 
me, whatever you may do, by your treatment of her, to hasten it.” 

The clergyman received this declaration in silence. Then, after 
clearing his throat uneasily twice, he said, 

“‘T had hoped, Mr. Conolly, to have been able to persuade you on 
general grounds to relinquish your design. But as you are evidently 
not within reach of those considerations which I am accustomed to 
see universally admitted, it becomes my painful duty to assure you 
that a circumstance, on the secrecy of which you are relying, is known 
to me, and, through me, to my father.” 

‘“ What circumstance is that ?” 

‘* A circumstance connected with Mr. Marmaduke Lind, whom you 
mentioned just now. You understand me, I presume?” 

**Oh! you have found that out?” 

“Thave. It only remains for me to warn my sister that she is 
about to contract a close relationship with one who is—I must say it— 
living in sin with our cousin.” 
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‘What do you suppose will be the result of that?” 

‘“‘T leave you to imagine,” said the clergyman indignantly, rising. 

‘Stay. You do not understand me yet, I see. You have said that 
my views are peculiar. What if I have taken the peculiar view that 
I was bound to tell Marian this before proposing to her, and have 
actually told her ?” 

‘* But surely That is not very likely.” 

‘The whole affair is not very likely. Our marriage is not likely, 
but it is going to happen, nevertheless. She knows this circumstance 
perfectly well. You told her yourself.” 

“IT! When?” 

‘The year before last, at Sunbury Park. It is worth your con- 
sideration, too, Mr. Lind, that by mistrusting Marian at that time, 
and refusing to give her my sister’s address, you forced her to appeal 
to me for help, and so advanced me from the position of tutor to that 
of friend in need. She, ignorant of my relationship to the woman in 
a state of sin (as you call it), actually deputed me to warn your cousin 
of the risk he was running by his intimacy with her. Whilst I was 
away accomplishing her wishes, she was informed of my relationship, 
and immediately believed that she had inflicted the deepest pain on 
me both by the way in which she had spoken to me of my sister, and 
the nature of the errand on which she had sent me. Her penitence 
was the beginning of the sentimental side of our acquaintance. Had 
you recognized that she was a woman with as good a right as you to 
know the truth concerning all matters in this world which she has to 
make her way through, you would have answered her question; I 
should have gone away without having exchanged a word with her on 
any more personal matters than induction coils and ohms of resistance ; 
and in all probability you would have been spared the necessity of 
having me for a brother-in-law.” 

** Well, sir,” said the Rev. George dejectedly, “‘if what you say 
be true, I cannot understand Marian: I can only grieve for her.” 

‘Precisely. And I can understand her. Hence my success and 
your failure in influencing her. You can only appeal to the lady: 1 
have appealed to the woman.” 

‘‘T shall not argue with you on the nature of the influence you 
have obtained over her. I shall speak to her myself, since you will 
not hear me.” 

‘That is hardly fair, Mr. Lind. I have heard you, and am willing 
to hear more, if you have anything new to urge.” 

‘*You have certainly listened to my voice, Mr. Conolly. But I 
fear I have used it to very little purpose.” 

**-You will fail equally with Marian, believe me. Even I, whose 
ability to exercise influence you admit, never obtained the least over 
my own sister. She knew me too well. If, as I presume, your father 
has tried in vain, what hope is there for you ?”’ 

‘‘Only my humble trust that a priest may be blessed in his appeal 
to duty even where a father’s appeal to natural affection has been 
disregarded.” 

“Well, well,” said Conolly, rising as his visitor disconsolately 


prepared to go, ‘‘youcantry. J got on by dint of dogged faith in 
myself.” 
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“‘And I get on by lowly faith in my Master. I would I could 
imbue you with the same feeling! ” 

Conolly shook his head; and they went downstairs in silence. 
‘‘Hallo!” said he, as he opened the door: “it is raining. Let me 
lend you a coat.” 

“Thank you, no. Not at all. Good night,” said the clergyman 
quickly, and hastened away through the rain from Conolly’s civilities. 

When he arrived at Westbourne Terrace, the door was opened to 
him by Marian’s maid, who had her bonnet on. 

es is in the drawingroom, sir, with Miss McQuench,” she 
said. 

He went upstairs, and found Elinor, with her hat on, standing by 
~ pianoforte. Mr. Lind, looking perplexed and angry, was opposite 
to her. 

“‘George,” said Mr. Lind: “close the door. Do you know the 
latest news?” 

“c No.” 

‘Marian has run away.” 

“Run away!” 

‘*Yes,” said Miss McQuench. ‘She has fled to Mrs. Toplis’s, at 
St. Mary’s Terrace, with—as Uncle Reginald was just saying—a most 
dangerous associate.” 

““With—— ?” 

‘With me, in short.” 

‘*‘ And have you counselled her to take this fatal step?” 

““No. I advised her to stay. But she is not so well used to 
domestic discomfort as I am, so she insisted on going. We have got 
very nice rooms: you may come and see us if you like.” 

“Is this a time to display your bitter and flippant humor?” said 
= Rev. George indignantly. ‘I think the spectacle of a wrecked 

ome——” 

‘Stuff!’ interrupted Elinor impatiently. ‘‘ What else can I say? 
Uncle Reginald tells me I have corrupted Marian, and refuses to 
believe what I tell him. And now you attack me; as if it were my 
fault that you have driven her away. If you want to see her, she is 
within five minutes walk of you. It is you who have wrecked her 
home; not she who has wrecked yours.” 

‘There is no use in speaking to Elinor, George,” said Mr. Lind. 
““You had better go to Marian, and tell her what you mentioned this 
afternoon. What has been the result of your visit?” 

‘“‘He maintains that she knows everything,” said the Rev. 
George, with a dispirited glance at Elinor. ‘I fear my visit has been 
worse than useless.” 

‘It is impossible that she should know. He lies,’ said Mr. Lind. 
‘Go and tell her the truth, George ; and say that I desire her—I order 
her—to come back at once. Say that I am waiting here for her.” 

‘‘ But, Uncle Reginald,” began Elinor in a softer tone than before, 
whilst the clergyman stood in doubt 

“T think,” continued Mr. Lind, ‘that I must request you, 
Elinor, to occupy the rooms you have taken, until you return 
to your parents. I regret that you have forced me to take this step ; 
but I cannot continue to offer you facilities for exercising your in- 
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fluence over my daughter. I will charge myself with all your expenses 
until you go to Wiltshire.” 

Elinor looked at him as if she despaired of his reason. Then, 
seeing her cousin slowly going to the door, she said, 

“You dont really mean to go on such a fool’s errand to Marian, 
George ?” 

“Elinor!” cried Mr. Lind. 

‘“* What else is it?” said Elinor. ‘‘ You asserted all your authority 
yourself this morning, and only made matters worse. Yet you expect 
her to obey you at second hand. Besides, she is bound in honor not 
to desert me now; and I will tell her so too if I see any sign of her 
letting herself be bullied.” 

‘*‘T fear Marian will not pay much heed to what I say to her,” said 
the clergyman. 

“Tf you are coming,” said Elinor, ‘“‘ you had better come in my 
cab. Good night, Uncle Reginald.” 

“‘Stay,”’ said Mr. Lind irresolutely. ‘Elinor: I—you— Will 
you exercise your influence to induce Marian to return? I think you 
owe me at least so much.” 

‘*T will, if you will withdraw your opposition to her marriage and. 
let her do as she likes. But if you can give her no better reason for 
returning than that she can be more conveniently persecuted here 
than at St. Mary’s Terrace, she will probably stay where she is, no 
matter how I may influence her.” 


“Tf she is resolved to quarrel with me, I cannot help it,” said 
Mr. Lind, pettishly. 


“You know very well that she is the last person on earth to 
quarrel with anyone.” 

‘‘She has been indulged in every way. This is the first time she 
has been asked to sacrifice her own wishes.” 

‘To sacrifice her whole happiness, you mean. It is the first time 
she has ever hesitated to sacritice her own comfort, and therefore the 
first time you are conscious that any sacrifice is required. Let me tell 
her that you will allow her to take her own course, Uncle Reginald. 
He is well enough off; and they are fond of cne another. A man of 
genius is worth fifty men of rank.” 

‘Tell her, if you please, Elinor, that she must choose between 
Mr. Conolly and me. If she prefers him, well and good: I have done 
with her. That is my last word.” 

‘**So now she has nobody to turn to in the world except him. That 
is sen. ble. Come, cousin George: I am off.” 

**T do not think I should do any good by going,” said the clergy- 
man. 

‘‘Then stay where you are,” said Elinor. ‘Good night.” And 
she abruptly left the room. 

‘“‘It was a dreadful mistake ever to have allowed that young fury 
to enter the house,” said Mr. Lind. ‘‘She must be mad. What did 
he say?” 

‘* He said a great deal in attempted self-justification. But I could 
make no impression on him. We have no feelings in common with a 


man of his type. No. He is evidently bent on raising himself by 
a good marriage.” 
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‘‘ We cannot prevent it.” 

‘‘Oh, surely we 4 

“T tell you we cannot prevent it,” repeated Mr. Lind, turning 
angrily upon hisson. ‘‘Howcan we? What can we do?. She will 
marry this—this—this—this beggar. I wish to God I had never seen 
her mother.” 

The clergyman stood by, cowed, and said nothing. 

‘You had better go to that woman of Marmaduke’s,” continued 
Mr. Lind, “‘ and try whether she can persuade her brother to commute 
his interest in the company, and go back to America, or to the devil. 
I will take care that he gets good terms, even if I have to make them 
up out of my own pocket. If the worst comes, she must be persuaded 
to leave Marmaduke. Offer her money. Women of that sort drive 
a hard bargain ; but they have their price.” 

“But, sir, consider my profession. How can I go to drive a bar- 
gain with a woman of evil reputation ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, I must go myself, I suppose.” 

“Oh no. Iwill go. Only I thought I would mention it.” 

‘A clergyman can go anywhere. You are privileged. Come to 
breakfast in the morning, and we can talk over matters.” 











Out of Date. 





In the death, a few months ago, of Horace Wigan, we are reminded of 
the change the dramatic world has been of late years undergoing. 
Although not of an advanced age, he belonged, properly speaking, to 
a past generation of actors whose surviving representatives are every 
year becoming less numerous. They are all, however, interesting 
figures in an interesting chapter of dramatic history, and when we 
meet them, as we occasionally do, travelling with poor provincial com- 
panies, their marked characteristics will always strike us as being 
those of a bygone century. Horace Wigan had the good fortune to 
retire from his labors with a well-filled purse, and was therefore lost 
to the world after he ceased to be useful as an actor. Thus he stands 
apart from the many old actors who yet keep the boards as a means of 
livelihood, and whose eccentricities, combined with their peculiarly 
unfortunate position, give them such an interest. 

Scornfully shabby, stagy almost to the limits of burlesque, genial 
at heart, but perpetually railing at all youth and success, the improvi- 
dent actor out of date stands forth from among his theatrical confréres 
a pathetic and a melancholy figure. There are many of these char- 
acters—old school actors as they call themselves. The old school was 
not, unfortunately, a source of greater wealth to mediocrity than is the 
theatrical profession of the present day, and it therefore comes to pass 
that its devotees are faced with the dreary necessity of working to the 
end of their days. They are a kind of theatrical Jonah, who by always 
being in the worst of travelling companies, seem to the ill-fated 
manager of a theatre to tour the country as the special representatives 
of misfortune. Many of these old actors are well known to the 
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managers of theatres in particular districts. Oft recurring necessity 
has endowed them with the knowledge that a man—even an actor— 
lives best where he is most known. So they keep to a certain district, 
where, if misfortune comes down upon them with unanticipated sudden- 
ness, they may for a time live on their future chances of success. By 
force of circumstances therefore they come to have a circuit to which 
they religiously confine themselves, and in which they fill many a 
manager’s heart with sad forebodings. 

A tew years ago there was an old actor travelling principally in 
the North of England, whom we shall call Malkin, and who was a 
familiar figure in every small theatre. No better illustration of the 
typical out of date actor could be found. Most actors deplore the 
gulf that yawns between society and the majority of the dramatic 
world. He lamented that the gulf was gradually being bridged over, 
and that actors were every day becoming more like other people. He 
was born on the stage, and ever since he played Henry V. as a strip- 
ling of thirteen he had looked upon the life of an actor as the only 
tolerable existence. He had not words to express the contempt he felt 
for the man who could get up in the morning, attend to his business 
all day, and enjoy the few remaining hours of leisure over a news- 
paper and a cup of tea. To him the idea of living in one place all the 
year round was simply maddening, and he could not but look upon the 
man who was content with such a life as a contemptible milk-sop. He 
never could fully realise why the public did not make him a favorite, 
and why he was not more successful. It was altogether unaccount- 
able to him why people did not like to see the character of an ordinary 
business man played with the loftiness of Hamlet, and being unable 
to understand, he very naturally concluded that the taste of the play- 
goer had degenerated. A bitter recollection seemed to come to him 
of past triumphs as he practised all his stage tricks in a chilling silence. 
Many a time in years gone by had he knocked the villain down and 
manipulated a patriotic rant to thunders of applause; but then things 
had changed. There are no actors now, he used to say. The last of 
them died with Charles Kean. They are all miserable amateurs— 
inexperienced, bald; the stage is filled with expressionless insipidity, 
and—the public don’t see it. That was his verdict, and as he never 
could be brought to alter it, he went to the dogs. His acting was 
indeed out of date. He thundered out his speeches ; he introduced a 
hundred ancient gags; his experience provided him with a picturesque 
attitude for the expression of every possible sentiment, but it all ended 
in “sloping” his landlady. His style ceased to be appreciated; he 
never prospered; and as the pawnshop narrowed the limits of his 
wardrobe, he was only able to enter companies of the poorest descrip- 
tion. It was in this condition that he made the unwilling acquaint- 
ance of so many north country managers. 

Personally they liked this old actor, but as he never made his 
appearance save with a company that was sure to bring failure, he 
soon began to be looked upon as a financial ogre. To fill all dates in 
small theatres managers have sometimes to engage companies— 
probably newly-constituted—without any professional fame to make 
success a certainty, and the appearance of Malkin with such a com- 
pany would always send a cry of despair to the lips of the manager. 
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For several months one season Malkin travelled with a company 
which amongst dramatic people was looked upon as ‘the biggest frost 
on the road”. The man who ‘“bossed” the company always offered 
his artistes uncommonly large salaries, but to acquit his conscience of 
this piece of generosity he made a practice of never paying them. He 
changed his company very often, and occasionally found it necessary 
to break it up altogether and commence afresh at some distant part. 
It was then—in the first week of an entirely new company—that the 
difficulties and troubles of his profession weighed heavy on him. It was 
quite sad to see the company sailing arm-in-arm to the stage door on 
a Saturday morning, all smiling and laughing at the prospect of 
having arrived at the first treasury day, and to see their smiles change 
into a sickly grin when staring them in the face on the locked stage 
door they beheld the huge chalked letters, ‘No Treasury”. The 
manager at that moment was never to be found, and it most singularly 
happened that he never more made his appearance until opening time, 
thereby, with an admirable knowledge of human nature, giving the 
indignation of the company ample time to expire in impotent threats 
and cursings. Notwithstanding this caution, however, he underwent 
a thrashing at least once a month, and in his last tour it was said he 
played Richelieu for three weeks with a most ungodly black eye. 
This was the biggest frost on the road, and it was with this company 
that our friend Malkin—who boasted of having punched more unprin- 
cipled managers than any other man travelling—was making himself 
extremely comfortable; and as they went the round of the country 
told managers by his presence what they would otherwise not have 
known until the end of the week. The tour had a characteristic end. 
They were one week at a better theatre than it was their custom to 
visit. On Saturday, as usual, there was no treasury. After the 
performance at night the figure of the low comedian indignantly 
planted before the stage door cut off the retreat of the manager; the 
bony hand of the leading lady ingeniously screwed itself down his 
back when he doubled in the direction of the orchestra; as he inti- 
mated his intention to struggle the property-man knocked his limbs 
from under him and let him fall into a two-legged sofa; and the 
villain, amid great applause, put his foot through the box hat on 
which the manager’s success at pork-shops and public-houses entirely 
depended. There was no escape. The ‘low comedy merchant” 
quietly assured him that he was ‘‘upa gum-tree”. The old friend 
of Charles Kean walked up to the sofa, trod persuasively on the 


manager’s corn, and ejaculated laconically, ‘‘Thirty-five bob!”. The 
leading lady increased her hold by taking in an extra inch of beard, 
and giving it a tremendous screw, shrieked “Shell out!”. The 


manager protested that he had no money—that he had not paid the 
week’s expenses. This assertion was received with a roar of fiendish 
laughter, and the invitations to shell out were renewed and backed up 
by many punches in the ribs. But this manager was not the man to 
give way at a critical moment. He remained firm in the midst of the 
most awful threats against his life and limb. He heard frightful 
quotations from bloody tragedies, which mechanically came to the lips 
of his company in their rage, ringing in his ears, and still he would not 
admit having any money. There was only one mode of operation after 
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that. ‘‘Look out,” the property man roared, ‘“‘there’s going to be a slog- 
ging match here,” and dropping his coat on the ground, he took aim at 
the poor manager and sent both him and the sofa rolling on the stage. 
That was the signal. He was grippled and shaken by the hair, his 
sides were kicked and buffeted, and when a neighboring innkeeper 
appeared and rescued him from his frantic servants this magnificent 
organiser of ‘frosts’? was more dead than alive. He disappeared 
that night, and as a manager was never heard of again. The com- 
pany likewise dispersed in different directions, and our old friend 
Malkin, after a rather affectionate leave-taking with the lessee of the 
theatre, commenced wandering again. 


Three weeks after, another company was expected at that theatre. 
It was Monday morning, and the lessee and a little group of stagemen 
and others connected with the establishment were standing outside the 
theatre looking anxiously down the street for the first glimpse of the 
company. They had not waited long before a tall figure, carrying 
a portmanteau, and very gaily clad in a rusty frock coat, came 
swaggering round the corner into the street. For a moment the little 
crowd at the theatre gazed on this individual as if they could not 
believe their senses. At last one of them found his voice, and cried 
out, ‘‘ Well! by heavens; if this ain’t Malkin back again”. The 
poor lessee turned away with a muttered curse on his lips, but the 
other fellows, who had nothing at stake, thought it a rare joke, and 
as Malkin approached burst into cheers and laughter. A smile, which 
had more sadness in it than he would have liked to own, spread over 
his face at this demonstration. His swagger developed until it became 
almost defiant, he gave his head a little jaunty toss; and shrugging 
his shoulders as he turned into the bar of a familiar beershop, he 
winked knowingly at a companion who was following him, and with 
an expression which it is impossible to describe, dramatically whispered, 
“The rogues know ”’. 

Yes, they did know. The company turned out a dreadful swindle, 
and at the end of the week poor Malkin went on the road again for 
the last time. Summer rapidly approached and he retired to some 
obscure village where he had some friends. When the season came 
round again he was no more; and in a desolate graveyard at the 
outskirts of a bleak colliery village, a tombstone with the simple in- 
scription, 

JAMES MALKIN, 
died, July 3rd, 18—, 
No Treasury. 


marks the place where, far away from the haunts of his fellow actors, 
he was at last befriended by those whom all his life he had scorned. 

Poor Malkin has left a few old comrades behind him, but they 
are fast dying out. It is very rare now that in an out-of-the-way 
company we meet a relic of the theatrical world that has passed away. 
The new generation, in every way uncommonly like the rest of the 
world, and whom Malkin would rail at for so scrupulously adhering 
to “‘modern toggery”, are the men who now fill our dramatic com- 
panies. Old theatrical tradition is not so dear to them as it was to 
their predecessors. They do not look with so much scorn on those 
R 
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who are not of their profession ; they even try to drop those charac- 
teristics which used to provoke foot-passengers to turn in the streets 
and say, ‘‘See! there’s one of them play-actor fellows”. But we 
cannot see the old men who were so distinctly a community in them- 
selves die out one by one without feeling some regret, for under a new 
state of things they hardly seem to leave us a successor. The acting 
may be more natural, the social standing or profession may be im- 
proved, but in getting this effect we have wiped off the face of the 
earth a characteristic old figure, a personality in whom the romance and 
glitter of the stage had centred, and in whose eccentric and almost 
isolated existence we saw, almost superstitiously, the uncommon man 
who personated heroes. Hannam Git. 























THE accession to office of the Gladstone Ministry has up to the present made 
little real change in the course of English politics. In Burmah we are 
killing the ‘‘ rebels”, who are unreasonable enough to regard with dis- 
taste our disinterested endeavor to civilise their country. Lord Salisbury’s 
Government stole Ava; Mr. Gladstone’s Government accepts the theft and 
justifies the thieving. In the Soudan, too, we are still killing the ‘“‘rebels”’, 
and our own men are dying from disease. Sir Henry D. Wolff, having 
given many grand balls at the national cost, is apparently no more suc- 
cessful at Cairo than he was at Constantinople. We have, under the pious 
infiuence of Lord Randolph Churchill’s lieutenant, recognised the Sultan’s 
spiritual rights as Caliph of all Mahomedans, at a cost to English working 
men of many thousands. 


ENGLIsH Whiggism, panic-stricken, has copied the folly of Germany and 
Austria, and has taken to prosecuting foolish words and foolish men, 
Counsels to violence, which deserved at most contemptuous exposure, are 
almost elevated by persecution into the dignity of possibly maintainable 
propositions. I have no love or respect for Mr. Hyndman or Mr. Peters; 
both take Tory money, to serve Tory ends; but I would not prosecute 
either. 


THE Irish question is still in front of us, impossible to avoid, difficult 
to solve. Mad Orangemen and excited Catholics help to render calm dis- 
cussion difficult, and hard times contribute to increase the acuteness of 
popular discontent. Mr. Gladstone in power—with Whig colleagues to 
conciliate, Tory antagonists to conquer, and Court prejudices to overcome— 
not unnaturally hesitates to grapple with the strife-stirring question. But 
Mr. Parnell and his friends cannot wait long, even if they would; and at 
any moment the Irish storm may burst on us with intense fierceness, The 


Great Whigs are ceasing to belong to the Liberal ranks, but many sons: 


of dukes and earls are preparing to cast in their lot with the growing 
Radical strength—not strong enough yet to make a Ministry, but strong 
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enough to render all sham Liberal Ministries impossible. While these lines 
are being written it is uncertain whether or not Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Trevelyan will remain in the Cabinet, and there seems the greatest doubt 
and confusion as to the future of the Ministry. Will Mr. Gladstone’s 
already shaken health bear him through a serious crisis? How will the 
country go on this always-present Irish question? On the answers much 
depends. 

THE new House of Commons is inclined to work, coming from the 
more robust atmosphere of the enlarged electorate, with so many new 
faces as to shake old Parliamentary habits. The ‘‘ Whip” is not all- 
powerful, and many men vote as they judge right, not as the junior lords 
of the Treasury counsel. Especially do these new men give eye to the esti- 
mates, and discussion in Committee is gaining a flavor of reality. 

THE Northampton constitutional struggle is slowly approaching its end. 
In reply to Tory requests, the new Attorney-General declares that he has 
no intention of commencing any fresh prosecution. The Government, 
however, still keeps on with the old suit for penalties for sitting and 
voting in the last Parliament. Surely it is time to end a litigation which 
has now become useless. The Oaths Bill introduced by Mr. Serjeant Simon 
has been blocked, and the Government affords no facilities. 


Ir does not look promising.for economists to find that the navy for 1886-7 
is estimated to cost £15,192,238, an increase of £1,665,174 over last year’s 
naval expenditure, and an increase of more than three-and-a-half million 
over the expenditure of 1881. 


As I have long anticipated, the French financial condition has had to be 
faced. It involves a new loan for £70,000,000. The French Government, 
under popular pressure, undertook great railway extensions in 1879. Now, 
when distress is still more acute, the hungry are either to pay for these, 
which they cannot, or further debt burden is to be created, which in a few 
years the more hungry will find still harder to bear. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 














oe SCIENCE 





My readers will remember the curious account of rats printed in Our 
Corner for December last. Unfortunately everyone has not the love of 
animals and the power of patient observation shown by my then correspon- 
dent. At Holme Hall, near Swaffham, Norfolk, a large rat was frequently 
observed lying asleep on the back of one or other of two sows, each of 
whom had a litter of young pigs. When the pigs sought refreshment the 
rat was noticed taking its place among them and sucking its foster-mother. 
The enterprising rat was incontinently murdered, and this effort towards 
civilisation was thus abruptly put an end to. 





GREAT attention is now being paid to a question which becomes of more 
and more pressing importance—the disposal of the sewage of large towns. 
Until lately farmers have been content to import manure from abroad, 
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while we poisoned our-rivers and slew our fish with that which, spread on 
our fields, would have nourished the soil, and in Nature’s admirable labora- 
tory would have been transformed into succulent vegetable and nutritious 
grain. Not very long ago all the drains of the metropolitan district ran 
into the Thames, and when this primitive arrangement became insupportable 
six large culverts were built—three on each side of the river—which received 
the sewage and discharged it into the Thames at Barking and Crossness. 
The business of dealing with sewage has been found too big for ‘‘ individual 
effort”, and the Metropolitan Board of Works has taken up the question of 
the disposal of London sewage. It has been found that by adding lime 
and iron sulphate to sewage, precipitation of the solid portion takes place 
with considerable rapidity ; the Board has been thus precipitating sewage 
at Crossness to the amount of 36,000 gallons a day, and has found that at 
the end of two hours the precipitation is almost complete, and a perfectly 
clear fluid can be drawn off. This liquid is treated with sodium permanganate 
and pumped into the Thames at ebb-tide. The solid portion, or ‘‘ sludge”, 
is still further drained, and is then compressed into a solid mass. This 
also it is proposed to carry out to sea and there discharge it. Now surely 
the ‘‘ agricultural interest’ ought to bestir itself, and persuade the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to sell its liquid and solid manure for English fields, 
instead of bestowing it on the barren sea. Here are costly experiments 
being made, and costly plant erected, to get rid of a precious fertilising 
agent. Farmers are waking up to a perception of the foolish waste that is 
going on, and if they can induce the Board to carry its experiments a step 
further than it has done, and to find some way of storing and distributing 
deodorised sewage, they will at once benefit themselves and the community. 





THE dog-fearing portion of the community is going wild with delight 
over M. Pasteur’s supposed discovery of a cure for hydrophobia. Anyone 
who has been bitten by a frightened cur packs up and starts promptly for 
Paris, to be inoculated with juices of diseased rabbit tissues. That rabies 
is a disease rare among dogs, and that most ‘‘mad” dogs are merely 
excited or terrified—these facts are trifles; that rabbits do not 
suffer from rabies at all does not shake the robust faith of M. Pasteur’s 
followers. What further filthy diseases may be induced by discharging 
“‘attenuated virus” into human bodies is not known, and everyone who 
dies from blood-poisoning with rabbit-juice will be put down as having 
come ‘‘ too late” to be saved. Of course, also, the silly people who were 
growing hysterical from fear, and have had their imaginations soothed by 
inoculation, will be held up as ‘‘ wonderful cures”’. 

ANNIE BESANT. 














Two new plays by Mr. H. A. Jones have been produced lately, and are still 
running. One, a comedietta entitled ‘‘Bed of Roses’’, serves as ‘‘ curtain 
raiser”’ at the St. James’s Theatre. The other is ‘‘The Lord Harry”, de- 
scribed in the playbill as ‘‘anentirely New and Original Romantic Playin Five 
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Acts, by Henry Arthur Jones and Wilson Barrett”. It is not, however, 
either new or original enough to bring anything more serious in question 
than the curious law of collaboration imposed upon dramatic authors at the 
Princess’s Theatre. Apparently no play is accepted there unless somebody 
officially connected with the establishment has favored the dramatist with 
enough more or less judicious advice and more or less skilled assist- 
ance, to justify the insertion of his name in the programme as joint author. 
If this law may not be abrogated, it should be furnished with a clause ex- 
cluding actors from collaboration. The temptation to insist as much as 
possible on their own parts is too likely to corrupt them as playwrights, 
forced as they are into perpetual self-assertion by the struggle for existence. 
Stage managers and scene painters should also be forbidden to bear on the 
play during its artistic growth. Not even the call boy or the check taker 
should be trusted ; for the first might be tempted to arrange the exits and 
entrances with a view to saving himself trouble rather than to perfecting the 
balance of the scenes; and the second might too easily make his post a 
sinecure by damaging the play to such an extent that no one could be in- 
duced to witness its performance. If someone connected with the theatre 
must collaborate, let him be the fireman, whose duties are invariable whether 
the play be good or bad. ‘‘The Lord Harry” is a flimsy play in compari- 
son with ‘‘Hoodman Blind’’; but it is much more agreeable. ‘‘ Upon the 
tented field, and where castles mounted stand”, we spend the hours more 
pleasantly than we did among the sanctimonious rustics of Abbots 
Creslow, and the waterside refuse of London. Mr. Wilson Barrett swaggers 
for God and King Charles. Mr. Willard, the sticking-plaster gaps in whose 
front teeth gave a horrible jaggedness to his malicious smiles, is for the 
Parliament ; though it soon appears that he is merely backing the winner, 
and is quite ready to change sides as the fortunes of war fluctuate. Miss 
Eastlake is the daughter of a Roundhead colonel; and of course she and 
Mr. Wilson Barrett fall in love with one another. Duels, threats of the 
rack, sentences of death, the condemned in prison visited by his beloved, 
escapes, treacheries, faithful servants, alarums, and excursions, relieve the 
wordiness of the persons concerned: the Lord Harry having a turn for des- 
cription, and the colonel and his daughter being adepts at extemporaneous 
prayer. In the thrilling scene of the rising flood, Miss Eastlake all but 
raises a laugh by beginning, as she clings to a chimney stack, and looks in vain 
for a boat, ‘‘Oh thou, that walkedst on the waters”, etc. The sole superiority 
of ‘The Lord Harry” to Mr. Jones’s previous works consists in its almost 
complete freedom from the incubus of a plot. Signs are not wanting in it 
that to be collaborated with by Mr. Wilson Barrett means, in effect, to be 
crippled and stultified by the limited aims and personal interest of an actor- 
manager, who can act better than he can write, and who can manage much 
better than he can act. Perhaps the fact that ‘‘ The Lord Harry” has had 
a narrow escape from failure, may induce Mr. Wilson Barrett to allow 
dramatic authors the same independence in their own department as he 
doubtless claims for himself in his. Of the acting little need be said. Mr. 
Charles Coote’s Shekeniah Pank, a minor comic part, is the most thorough 
feat of impersonation in the performance. Miss Eastlake plays very well: 
so do Miss Lottie Venne and Mr. Willard. Mr. Clynds applies his academic 
method to the part of Col. Breane with his usual steadiness, and emphasizes 
by contrast the want of method in Mr. Wilson Barrett’s more imaginative, 
but unconvincing attempt to play the dashing cavalier. A stage battle, a 
flood, and a coast scene, at the ends of the third, fourth, and fifth acts 
respectively, are important factors in the success of the drama. 

At the St. James’s Theatre, ‘‘ Antoinette Rigaud”, translated by Ernest 
Warren from the French of M. Deslandes, is preceded nightly by ‘‘ A Bed 
of Roses”. In this little play, Mr. Jones, not having had to provide Mr. 
Wilson Barrett with a part, acquits himself far more featly than in his vast 
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works for the Princess’s. The plan of the piece is slight and familiar. A 
couple of pairs of sweethearts are crossed in love for a while by a crusty old 
stage father, who soon winds up the business with the customary ‘‘ Take 
her, Charles”, which has superseded the old fashioned ‘‘ Bless you, my 
children. May you be happy.” Miss Webster, who is thrown away as 
a ‘ walking lady” in “‘ Antoinette Rigaud ”’ finds some worthier employment 
in the part of Dora Vellacott. Her recent exploit as the Maiden Queen in the 
performance by the Dramatic Students of Dryden’s ‘‘Secret Love”’, has 
drawn due attention to her development from a stiff, joyless, laborious 
apprentice, into an accomplished actress of serious parts. Only in repre- 
senting lightheartedness are any traces of the heaviness of her novitiate 
now perceptible. In the pathetic passages of Mr. Jones’s comedietta, her 
acting was remarkably truthful and in the nicest taste. 


‘Antoinette Rigaud” is a string of tolerably interesting scenes, brought 
about on impossible pretexts. Mr. Warren, the translator, has a bad ear 
for dialogue: he makes his characters converse, even at emotional crises, in 
the artificial periods of essayists and historians. ‘‘ Filled with vague alarm, 
I hastened to her room’’, says General de Préfond. ‘‘Trembling and 
breathless I lay, not daring to stir”, says his daughter Marie. Mr. Warren 
may consider, like the novelists of last century, that these inversions impart 
style to the remarks of his characters; but none—not even a professed 
pedant—ever did or ever will talk so in real life under the influence of emo- 
tion. Antoinette Rigaud is married to a jolly but jealous man of business. 
An artist, to whom she has written some compromising letters, meets her at 
General de Préfond’s. She asks him to give up the letters; and he does so 
with such scrupulous haste that instead of waiting until morning to hand 
them to her safely at the railway station on her departure, he breaks into 
the general’s house at night, and presents himself in Antoinette’s room. 
Whilst he is there, her husband unexpectedly arrives, making nothing of 
paying a midnight visit at the house of his friend the General. There is a 
terrible to-do to hide Sannoy (the artist) and get him off the premises 
unknown to Rigaud. At last he manages to slip out of Antoinette’s 
chamber, but only to blunder into the bedroom of the General’s daughter, 
and scare her almost out of her senses. He then gets through the window; 
tears away the roses from the wall; tramples the tlower bed beneath; drops 
a medallion portrait of Antoinette; and makes off, leaving behind him 
much circumstantial evidence of his escapade. Next morning Antoinette’s 
brother is accused of having broken into the room of Marie de Préfond, 
with whom he is admittedly in love; and he, suspecting the truth, saves 
Antoinette’s honor by pleading guilty. The exasperated General is about 
to eject him from the premises when Antoinette confesses her folly. The 
General promptly produces his daughter and says, ‘‘Take her, Henri”. 
The jealous husband is apparently satisfied without receiving any explana- 
tion of this change of front; and the curtain descends on domestic bliss. 
The play requires for its acceptance rather more make-believe than a Briton 
of average incredulity can afford; but it is saved from failure by the acting 
of Mrs. Kendal as Antoinette, Mr. Hare as General de Préfond, and Mr. 
Barnes as Rigaud. Mr. Kendal as Henri, the scapegoat, plays so much 
more in sorrow than in anger—which is just the reverse of what might be 
expected—that he becomes too lachrymose for robust tastes. Miss Linda 
Dietz’s impersonation of Marie, the ingénue, is clever; and Mr. Hendrie hits 
off the martially disposed stockbroker very happily. But the weight of the 
play falls on Mrs. Kendal, who begins badly by depending on a few effective 
mannerisms for the lighter phases of her part, but who addresses herself to 
the subsequent serious business with extraordinary variety and subtlety, 
reading whole chapters of psychology into the play between the lines. 
Her powers are deplorably wasted on the repertory of the St. James’s 
Theatre. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


























SELDOM in our experience have we had such a cold, ungenial, and back- 
ward spring as the present. February had throughout its course a tem- 
perature abnormally low all over Scotland as well as England. From many 
localities the meteorological reports go to show that the mean temperature 
for the month was a long way below the average. Thus in certain neigh- 
borhoods the mean temperature for the month is shown to have been 36 
degrees, or less than the average of twenty-four years (1857—1880, in- 
clusive) by 3°8 degrees. March, true to its proverbial character, came in 
upon us ‘“‘like a lion’’, roaring from east to west, and making his white 
fleecy foam fly from the Pentland Firth to the Straits of Dover. Under 
these circumstances, as our papers for each month have to be written weeks 
in advance of the time at which we mean our hints for gardening operations 
to be put in force, we fear that in almost every instance, so far as they re- 
ferred to the operations of sowing seeds and planting out, etc., in the open 
ground, our readers will have found them impracticable in almost every 
locality. Thereistime, however, this month, notwithstanding its ill-favored 
beginning, to hear the mellow note of the mavis and the merle, the cooing 
of the ringdove and the trill of the lark, and to hear and see the bees renew 
their humming activity in sunny moments, as they range the willow-trees 
in search of food from the downy catkins, or pick up the yellow pollen 
from the early Crocus and the hardy Daffodil. 

About the first week of April we like to get in our Ten-week Stock and 
Aster seeds. These we sow on a gentle hotbed. We make up the hotbed 
some time before, so as to have it sweetened and tempered down to a nice 
gentle heat before we sow the seed. We fill the frame with the stable litter 
well up to the lights, and, making the surface level and smooth, we then 
lay over it about six inches of light but rich soil, principally loam for 
Stocks, as they do not take kindly to, or thrive well in, leaf mould. In the 
seedling stage, at least, we have found it tend to make them ‘‘ damp oft”. 
We then, with a strait-edge the length of the frame, mark off shallow lines 
on the surface of the soil, pressing its sharp edge just as deep into the soil 
as we mean to sow the seed, and, sowing each color thinly into a line or 
lines, as the seed extends; we tally each as we go on, and then cover the 
seed over and press it gently down. In a few days, if the seed is sound, we 
have every one of themup. Being close to the glass they never get ‘‘drawn”’, 
and with attention to air and water they grow rapidly. If the soil where 
they are to be planted out to flower is a kindly one and the spot well shel- 
tered, they may be left in the seed-lines in the frame till they are wanted 
for removal to their flowering quarters, taking care, however, to take off the 
lights some time before, so as to have them thoroughly hardened off. Our 
own practice is to lift them from the seed-lines as soon as they develop their 
second pair of leaves and pot them off singly into 48-sized pots; in these 
we have them well established by the bedding season, and as our soil is 
somewhat churlish and our shelter not all that could be desired, we found 
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before we adopted this plan that we had many failures, and a great deal of 
‘‘beating up ”’ had to be done ere we got our beds filled and established. 
But now, turning them out of the pots with balls, and taking care that each 
ball is soaked through at planting out, and giving a good watering to the 
bed, after planting they are established at once, and, as the saying is, grow 
right away without ever ‘‘looking over their shoulder”. On the matter of 
selecting Asters a good deal might be written. ‘‘Collections” of German 
flower-seeds are sent out by most seedsmen, each variety in which is ‘‘ war- 
ranted” true to color and habit. Now, where such promises are held out 
of a great number of varieties, and that they will come true in their re- 
spective classes and preserve the character of their parents, we hold it to be 
just about as likely that they will do so as that the chameleon will never 
change its color. We hold that the advertised varieties are far too numerous, 
and that there is an equally excessive number of colors. We have, for 
instance, seen in one catalogue as many as 100 varieties offered for sale. We 
are certain it would require great powers of discrimination in any judge to 
distinguish them. In selecting varieties there are a few with distinctive 
features that no one can have any doubt about—there are Dwarfs, Talls, 
Bouquets, Hedgehogs, etc.—although as to these latter we cannot say we ad- 
mire flowers like a hedgehog, any more than we can say that we admire the 
spiny, spiky quadruped itself. ‘To the amateur the following will be found 
worth having: 1. Truffant’s Peony-flowered; 2. Perfection Peony-flowered ; 
3. Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered; 4. Cocardeaux, or Crown Asters ; 
5. Betteridge’s Quilled. And where the grower means to take part in com- 
petitions, he may find it desirable to add the Giant Emperor. The first two 
we have named differ in shape rather than in anything else, the one 
—Perfection—being rather more imbricated, or, as the French raisers say, 
imbriqué, while they say of the others they are pivoiné. Of the above we 
prize the most the third class, regarding it as one of the greatest acqui- 
sitions in flower-garden decoration, its dwarf habit, the freedom with which 
its flowers are produced, and the size of the blooms, making it one of the 
brightest gems amidst the autumn glories of the flower garden. The 
Cocardeaux, or Crown Asters, are a very distinct class, having either scarlet 
or blue guard petals; and with the centre filled up with white, they are 
very effective. Of the Betteridges we have to say that we deem them the 
best of all the Quilled varieties. Here, then, are at least five or six varie- 
ties that are distinct. As to colors, we think there is room for reform. We 
do not know who is responsible for such a number of undistinguishable 
shades, the difference between which is only that betwixt tweedledum and 
tweedledee. They must have a keen eye to color who can discriminate be- 
tween a rosy carmine and a carmine rose; a pale flesh or a light pink; to 
the ordinary eye they appear very much alike. For ordinary garden pur- 
poses we hold that a few distinct colors is what the amateur should select. 
With a distinct and clear scarlet, a pure white, and a fine dark purple a 
number of beds can be filled very effectively. One bed may be centred with 
a mass of white and banded with scarlet and edged with purple. In another 
bed the colors may be reversed so as to have white, scarlet, or purple 
masses in the centres, with bands or edgings to contrast or blend. Stocks 
of the same shades can be used in the same way; whilst the remarks we 
have made on the colors of Asters apply equally to these. Many of the 
shades offered in expensive packets of so-called ‘‘ distinct”? colors we have 
found on trial to have as much distinction as there is between six and half- 
a-dozen, W. ELDER. 



































THE approach of spring suggests gardening, and amateur gardeners will 
find a friend in need in Gardening Illustrated,’ a capital periodical. Let 
fern-lovers turn to a charming article on ‘‘ An Amateur and his Ferns” 
in the number for February 27th, and they will not be disappointed. 


AMONG Socialist periodicals Za Société Nouwvelle* ranks high, and the 
article on the social réle of banks in Europe, in last month’s number, should 
be read by Socialists: among other interesting details it gives the names of 
the 12 persons, in nine “‘ houses”, who control 53,023 out of the 110,000 
miles of railroad in America, A review by Francis Nautet of the novels of 
Dostoievski deals with a Russian writer not yet well known to the European 
reading public. The Practical Socialist? has a full and interesting number, 
including the end of Miss Simcox’s paper, and an abstract of Mr. Stuart 
Glennie’s paper on the Highland Crofters, which we print in full in this 
number. La Tribune des Peuplest is a new publication, to which Elisée 
Reclus contributes a most pregnant article on property; a valuable feature 
is a remarkably full account of the social movement in the various countries 
of the world. The Church Reformer*® has a fine outspoken article on the 
recent riots, and a remarkable sermon by the Rev. T. Hancock on the 
‘* Social Carcase and the Anti-Social Vultures”. In the Commonweal® Mr. 
William Morris urges the duty of educating the workers, so as to prepare 
them for the great social change for which Socialists hope and work. 


AMONG advanced magazines, not yet Socialist, Pupers for the Times’ has 
a niche of its own, but last month’s number is a wee bit dull. The Republi- 
can* has the second of a series of articles on ‘‘ Five months in a German 
Prison”, which promises to be interesting. The Malthusian® continues 
vigorously its useful propaganda. 

THE success of oddity made some time since by a brochure entitled 
“Don’t” has resulted in acrowd of imitators. ‘‘The Parental Don’t” is 
one of these, and gives a good many sensible hints in short, sharp, electric- 
shock, kind of sentences. A remarkable and noteworthy book is Edward 
Carpenter’s ‘‘ Towards Democracy” ;'! not to be swallowed at a sitting like 
a pill, but to be read bit by bit with pauses between for thinking. The 


1 Gardening Illustrated. London: W. Robinson, 37, Southampton Street, W.C. 
2 La Société Nouvelle. Paris: 174, Boulevard Saint Germain. 
3 Practical Sosialist. London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
* La Tribune des Peuples. Paris: 17, Rue de Lavs. 
5 Church Reformer. London: F. Verinder, 8, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
5 Commonweal. London: Socialist League, 13, Farringdon Road, E.C. 
7 Papers for the Times. London: Foulger and Co, 14, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
8 Republican. London: G. Standring, 8 and 9, Finsbury Street, E.C. 
® Malthusian. London: Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet St., E.C. 
10 «The Parental Don’t.’’ Bristol: T. Thatcher, 44, College Green. 
11 «*Towards Democracy.’’ By Edward Carpenter. Manchester: John Hey- 
wood, Deansgate. 
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rhythm is of Walt Whitman, but though the form be of other the thought 
is Edward Carpenter’s own: do the yearnings of the new Democracy 
towards the higher life flow naturally into this mould of expression ? 


In the Weekly Dispatch' a story is begun in the number for March 7th 
which deserves attention. The nom de guerre, ‘‘ Fabian Bland’’, has been 
seen in the Dispatch before, and the present story, ‘‘Something Wrong,” 
opens vigorously. I hear it will deal with the Socialist agitation, and that 
some of the best-known leaders therein will be sketched as the story pro- 
ceeds. By the way, E. Nesbit’s short poems in the same paper are quite 
above ordinary newspaper verse, and sometimes deserve higher praise. 


AN opportune publication is ‘‘ A Short Account of the Commune of 
Paris”’,? making No. 4 of the Socialist Platform. Those who want to 
estimate the mischief to a popular movement that may be done by news- 
paper slander, should read this account of the much maligned Commune. 


Mr. Foore has republished with additions his interesting articles in 
Progress* on his trial and imprisonment for blasphemy 1882-3. The preface 
gives a sketch of the Blasphemy Laws, and ably discusses the validity of 
judicial opinions on their scope. Two slight errors of fact occur in it, that 
ought to be corrected in another edition. In saying that only ‘‘ three 
living Englishmen” share the ‘‘ experiences of a prisoner for blasphemy ’”’, 
Mr. Foote has forgotten Mr. G. J. Holyoake, who suffered six months’ 
imprisonment for blasphemy in 1842, and who is still living. And in speak- 
ing of his year’s imprisonment in Holloway Gaol—severe as it was—as 
‘the heaviest punishment inflicted on a Freethinker for one hundred and 
twenty years”, Mr. Foote has overlooked the sentences on J. Williams 
in 1797 for the ‘‘ Age of Reason”’, of a year’s imprisonment with hard labor, 
and £1,000 security for life; on D. I. Eaton in 1812 for the same book, 
described as ‘‘a most blasphemous and impious libel”, of eighteen months’ 
imprisonment in terrible Newgate, and two hours of pillory; on Richard 
Carlile, in 1819, of three years’ imprisonment, £1,500 fine, and security for 
life. In the last case, the imprisonment was not so strict as that suffered 
by Mr. Foote, but the long term and heavy fine should not be overlooked. 
The account of the legal proceedings will be useful to the student of the 
future, and should place this little volume among the books which have 
a value for many a long year after the author has passed away. And 
the description of Holloway life, written without undue bitterness, and 
with ready recognition of all consideration shown, will be turned to here- 
after with the interest with which we to-day turn to any memorials of the 
sufferers for civil and religious liberty in the past. 


WE merely note here the reception of ‘‘ Cashel Byron’s Profession ”’* in 
order to draw our readers’ attention to it. A review of this very original 
tale will appear in next month’s issue. 





1 Weekly Dispatch. London: Wine Office Court, E.C. 

2 « A Short Account of the Commune of Paris.’’ By E. B. Bax, V. Dave, and 
William Morris. Socialist League, 13, Farringdon Road, E.C. 

3 «Prisoner For Blasphemy.”” By G. W. Foote. London: Progressive Pub- 
lishing Company, 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. 

4 *<Cashel Byron’s Profession.’’ By George Bernard Shaw. London: Modern 
Press, 13, Paternoster Row; or Freethought Publishing Company, 1s. 
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‘* For the right moment you must wait, as 





Fabius did most patiently, when warring against 





Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 





when the time comes you must strike hard, as 





Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, fi 
and fruitless.” + he 

‘‘' TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, s 
LIBERTY MAKE WISE.”’ ie 

Ye, 
a —— ; J \} 

WAS - — 

BasIs. 


The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 


AIM. 


The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 


METHODS, 


The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 

The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 


BRANCHES. 


Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘ Fabian Society ’’ the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of lite- 
rature, and for the exchange of lecturers. A General Meeting of members 
of the metropolitan and provincial societies shall be held once in every 
year, and no change in the basis and aim of the Fabian Society shall be 
made except at such General Meeting, by a majority of votes. All mem- 
bers of local societies shall enjoy the right of admission to the meetings of 
the central Fabian Society, and may take part in all debates; but they shall 
not vote on matters of business. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
17, Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 





On March oth, at a very full meeting, S. Oliver in the chair, a committee 
consisting of F. Podmore, J. G. Stapleton, and S. Webb were, on the pro- 
posal of Hubert Bland, appointed to draw up a scheme for the employment 
of those at present out of work. A very interesting paper was read by 
Frank Podmore on American Socialist Societies, tracing the history of the 
various communities which have endeavored to put into action the theories 
of Owen, Cabet, Fourier, and other social reformers. In the discussion 
which followed, Dr. Chapman, W. Clark, G. Bernard Shaw, Stepniak, Annie 
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Besant, Edward R. Pease, F. Varley and others took part. The second 
monthly meeting was held on March 19th, F. Podmore in the chair. After 
three new members had been elected, it was decided to raise the number of 
the Executive to seven. The following members were nominated: C. 
Wilson, G. B. Shaw, H. Bland, S. Webb, E. Pease, F. Podmore, and A. 
Besant. J. G. Stapleton read an admirable paper on ‘‘ Relief Works for 
the Unemployed”, recommending as works of public utility which could 
only be satisfactorily discharged by the State the remodelling of the water 
supply and of the system of drainage. C. Fitzgerald, 8. Webb, G. B. 
Shaw, J. H. Watts, A. Besant, T. Reynolds, — Bottini, A. White, — 
Culwick, and T. Phillips took part in a very useful discussion. 





ENGLAND. 


The strife between Labor and Capital has been marked during the past 
month by strikes of ironworkers and of shipyard men at Stockton-on-Tees ; 
fitting and socketmakers at Wednesbury; mill-workers at Congleton; the 
strikes at Llanberis and Llandulas still continue; at Barrow, the fitters and 
turners struck, against a 10 per cent. reduction, but have gone in on a com- 
promise; the Tyne and Wear strike has ended, also on a compromise; at 
Preston, the weavers’ strike has ended in the victorv of the workers; on the 
others hand at Nettlefolds, Birmingham, the workers have gone in at a 
10 per cent. reduction. Strikes are impending at Wellington and Trench. 
As a way of helping the depression the Government is discharging dockyard 
men; the London and North-Western Railway is throwing out about 1,000 
navvies. 

The distress among the unemployed steadily increases, as the savings of 
the workers disappear under the stress of want. Mr. Barnes, secretary of 
the Glass Trade Association, Birmingham, reports that ‘‘ men who had saved 
£40 or £50 or £100 had been obliged to spend it all, and, in fact, had been 
reduced to the last penny in meeting the wants of their wives and families”. 
The pawnbrokers’ shops in the East of London tell the same tale of gallant 
struggle against ‘‘ relief” ; the penny banks also state that the savings are 
getting exhausted. The Mansion House Fund, which rose to nearly 
£70,000, has been exhausted, chiefly in doles, and another is started. In 
many places soup-kitchens have been opened. Charity in plenty, but justice 
and rationality mostly conspicuous by their absence. 

Here and there rational attempts are being made to give useful work to 
those asking for it. At Barrow a new road is a-making. At Workington, 
improvements in the streets. The Corporation of London has voted £800 to 
drain and level the Cricket Ground at Wanstead Flats. A Labor Aid Society 
has been started, to aid seamstresses to emancipate themselves from the sweaters; 
and to help men to employment. Mr. Chamberlain has issued a circular to 
the Clerks of Guardians urging the Boards wherever distress exists to endeavor 
to start works at once for the employment of unskilled labor, such as spade 
husbandry, laying out open spaces, new streets, footpaths, etc. ; and pro- 
mising the help of the Local Government Board in the way of obtaining 
loans. This is a step in the right direction, and if municipalities would 
take up the question strenuously, much might be done. Nevertheless the 
poor will be always with us, until the present industrial system is revolu- 
tionised. 

The Welsh are moving for Land Law reform, and already reductions of 
rent offered by the landlords show that they fear the stress of the coming 
struggle. Ireland, the Highlands, Wales; when will England move ? 

It is worth noticing that the horrible distress among the producing class 
co-exists with huge fortunes among the non-producing, and that those who 
toil not, and who do not spin, are luxuriating in incomes too large even for 
wasting. It is said that ‘‘the present ground rents of the Duke of West- 
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minster in London are £150,000 per annum as a minimum, with a reversion 
to an income of £1,500,000 a year; that the Duke of Bedford’s in possession 
are at least £100,000 a year, with a reversion to £750,000; while the Duke 
of Portland’s are estimated at £80,000 a year to-day, with a reversion to 
£700,000. Itis believed that Lord Portman has over £60,000 a year in 
possession, rising as the leases expire to £350,000.” And this statement 
does not include any estimate of incomes drawn from possessions outside 
London. As building leases fall in the Duke of Westminster will receive 
from London alone £1,350,000 a year for which he will have done just 
exactly nothing, every penny being earned by other people and confiscated 
by the Duke. The other nobles are in similar case. Will no one step in 
between these swollen capitalists and their spoil ? 

On March 18th a crowded and enthusiastic meeting of Socialists of 
various nationalities was held at South Place Institute, to commemorate 
the Paris Commune. Joseph Lane was called to the Chair, and discharged 
his duties with much quietness and firmness, An admirable choir, amid 
which was distinguishable a tenor of remarkable sweetness, sang some 
German songs. The following resolution was moved by Frank Kitz in a very 
lengthy and ineffective speech, and seconded by — Mann in a vigorous and 
sensible one: ‘* That this meeting of International Revolutionary Socialists, 
assembled in London on the 1dth anniversary of the Commune of Paris, 
has met to commemorate the heroic devotion of the Parisian working classes 
in the spring of 1871 to the cause of the people, as embodied in that fore- 
runner of that socialised administration of the future—the Paris Commune; 
and to record its gratitude to those who fell in defence of freedom and the 
emancipation of labor. That it declares its determination to strive without 
ceasing for the overthrow in all countries of the system of class domination, 
founded on force and fraud, and maintained by the folly of the workers, 
and to establish instead thereof a condition of society based on principles of 
social justice and international brotherhood. That it fully recognises that 
the lesson to be learnt from the events of ’71 is that this can only be 
achieved by simultaneous and organised forcible action, and therefore it 
calls upon the wage-workers of the world to unite. Furthermore, it desires 
to record its abhorrence of the malicious lying of the capitalist press 
with reference to this struggle of the people for their own emancipation.” 
It was supported by — Trunck in German, Dr. Saviero Merlino in Italian, — 
Bordes in French, for their respective nationalities. Then followed a 
daughter of Karl Marx, Pierre Kropotkine—who spoke in French and 
whose speech was admirably translated by A. 8S. Headingley—H. Jung, 
H. Quelch, A. 8. Headingley and — Mowbray; seven foreign speakers and 
four English. The most successful speeches were those of — Mann, Pierre 
Kropotkine, and A. 8. Headingley, the delegate of the Fabian Society. 
Some disappointment was expressed that better known English Socialists 
had not been selected to speak, as it was felt that the meeting would have 
carried more weight had representative English Socialists taken active part 
in it, and if the foreign speakers had not been in so overwhelming a 
majority. The arrangements gave color to the idea that Socialism is an 
exotic in this country, whereas it really has able English exponents. 


FRANCE. 

The great struggle at Décazeville continues, and hopes of victory inspirit 
the miners in their sufferings. The strike began on February 25th, against 
a reduction, a reduction made the more hateful by the simultaneous appoint- 
ment as engineer of a man named Blazy, detested by the workmen. 
Député Camélinat reports the number of strikers at 1,500, and the distress 
is great. Happily, the municipalities of France are coming forward with 
help; Paris has sent 10,000 francs.; Lyons, 5,000 francs; Toulon, 500 
francs ; Béziers, 200 francs; and subscription lists are being opened all over 
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France. Soldiers were despatched to Décazeville, rioting being feared, but 
the miners are remaining perfectly calm and steadfast; and the Minister of 
War, in the French Chamber, actually asked ‘‘what artisans, yesterday 
soldiers, had to fear from soldiers, the artisans of to-morrow ’”’, and suggested 
that the soldiers would share their rations with the pitmen. 


The mining company of Grand Combe announces a reduction, and a 
strike is expected. In the Ardennes, the Vosges and the Loire strikes have 
commenced. At Calais and Amiens distress among the unemployed is 
increasing, and the Minister of the Interior has sent a circular to the Pre- 
fects, urging them to hasten on the construction of public works for which 
they have funds, so as to help the workers to tide over the crisis. This 
circular, like the corresponding one of Mr. Chamberlain, shows how the 
nations are drifting towards Socialism in industry. Municipalities and Boards 
of Guardians are elected by the people, and if these representatives of the 
people take up in earnest the organisation of industry, how far shall we be 
from Socialism in practice ? 

BELGIUM. 

The Brussels Socialist Federation is actively engaged in propagandist 
work, and is holding meetings in the workmen’s quarters of the town. So 
anxious are some Belgian employers to keep the men they employ from 
attending Socialist meetings, that at a factory which was working short 
time all the operatives were kept at work during Sunday when a meeting 
was lately announced for that day. 

Le Peuple, the organ of the Belgian Socialists, has an article by Agathon 
de Potter warmly praising the Land Bill brought into the House of Commons 
by Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., as a distinct step towards the destruction of 
individual property in the soil. 


HOLLAND. 

The Socialists have been holding large meetings in Amsterdam, and dis- 
cussing the present distress. Resolutions have been passed asking the 
**Council of Amsterdam to promote the execution of public works, the 
building of workmen’s houses, and the enactment that a working day 
should consist of ten hours, with a payment of fourpence an hour; that 
no interest should be paid upon advances made by pawnbrokers; that 
money should be raised by an income tax to provide food daily for the 
poor classes”. The last meeting was interfered with by the police, and some 
disturbance was thus caused. Left to themselves the people were perfectly 
orderly. 

AUSTRIA. 

Even the gentle-tempered Viennese are getting restive. Eight hundred 
men the other day marched to the Town Hall to ask for work, and had to 
be dispersed by the police. 

GERMANY. 

We hope to have reports from Germany next month, but have not been 

able to make arrangements in time for the present issue. 


ITary. 


As if the Italian people were resolved to ridicule their pretended repre- 
sentatives, who in the Chamber of Deputies are discussing a law against 
strikes, strikes are the order of the day in Italy. That of the Naples cab- 
men—for ‘‘ instigating”’ which a young Anarchist student has been sent 
to prison for 2 month—has been succeeded by the like at Rome. The 
police have arrested the strikers right and left, and have forced other 
drivers to take their place. Both strikes have, however, ended ina compro- 
mise ; the workers wish for time to organise more effectually. 
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The trial for conspiracy of those concerned in the Mantua agitation last 
year has begun at Venice. The accused number 22, of whom several are 
peasants. 


The Este Anarchists, also accused of conspiracy, have been detained in 
prison more than a year whilst the evidence for the case is being fabricated 
by the authorities. 


AMERICA. 


The powerful organisation of workers in the United States known as the 
Knights of Labor has boycotted the railways in connexion with the Galvas- 
ton Steam Boat Co., which refused to yield to the demand of the Unionists 
on strike. The union men on the South Western Railway have refused to 
work, and conseguently the goods traffic on 5,000 miles of the line is stopped, 
and 5,000 non-unionists are thrown out of work. The men have success- 
fully prevented the employment of outsiders by their courage and decision. 
At Little Rock, Arkansas, they seized a locomotive and pursued a goods 
train which the Company had succeeded in despatching, but were chased, 
fired upon, and some of them captured by the police. In spite of such 
measures of repression the capitalist who practically owns the whole South 
Western line has been forced to submit the matter to the arbitration of the 
Missouri Labor Commissioner. 

Railways are not the only means of communication which have been 
effected by the rising spirit of revolt amongst the workers. During the first 
week in March the tram car men of New York struck for shorter hours and 
remained out for four days, after which all the companies but one yielded. 
On the 5th this company attempted to run the cars with fresh conductors 
and drivers, but all the tram car servants made common cause with the 
strikers, and they refused to allow the cars to move. One succeeded in 
forcing a passage through the angry crowd to its destination escorted by 
1,000 policemen, but the attitude of the people was so energetic and deter- 
mined that after half a day’s resistance the company gave in to the men’s 
demands. In Canada similar strikes have taken place. The great impor- 
tance of these strikes is that they are revealing their own strength to the 
workers, and are proving to them with what ease by a few days’ or weeks’ 
concerted action, even of the passive sort, they can stop the wheels of the 
capitalist machine, which is grinding them into misery and degradation. 

Already the American workers are learning to strike for an increase in 
their share of the fruit of their labor, instead of waiting to take action 
until the employers propose a diminution. In 1884 (December) 18,000 men 
were on strike mostly against reductions of wages; last month’ (March, 
1886) 51,000 men are on strike to compel an increase of wages or the intro- 
duction of trade regulation and management of which they approve. The 
growth of the agitation and its expansion into a revolt against authority 
promises that the wage-slaves will soon learn that they can only be free 
men when they themselves possess the means of production and direct their 
own labor. 

The distress in New York remains in terrible intensity, but, as in 
England, the contrast between wealth and poverty is visible in a fashion 
almost dramatic in its antithesis. For while destitution is crushing the life 
out of the seamstresses, the late Mrs. Morgan’s collection of bric-d-brac has 
been on sale, and one ‘‘ Chinese peach-bloom vase”’, eight inches high, has 
been bought for 18,000 dollars—£3,600. It is pretty clear that if producers 
are poor, their poverty is not shared by the ‘‘ upper classes”’. 
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